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HISPANIA 


Votume V February, 1922 NuMBER 1 


SOME NOTES ON THE SOURCES OF ZORRILLA’S 
“DON JUAN TENORIO” 


The immense popularity of Zorrilla’s work, especially of his play, 
the Don Juan Tenorio, was not enough to satisfy the author's long- 
ing for recognition. What he desired, and what he needed, was some 
material return with which he could pay for the necessities of life. 
Because he had written his play before the existence of copyright 
laws, he was in no position to enjoy the fruits of its later popularity, 
and the fact that editors, publishers, and actors were waxing rich 
through his production, while he had to appeal for government aid, 
somewhat embittered his later years. In spite of his repeated asser- 
tion that his returns in popular love and esteem outweighed the finan- 
cial returns of those in a position to profit by the popularity of his 
work, he recurs again and again to the fact that he, who supports all 
the theatres in the Spanish-speaking world, has to depend upon 
charity, as it were, for a livelihood. 

He writes of this in his Recuerdos del tiempo viejo,’ which were 
written after he was well past sixty years of age, and perhaps it had 
its effect upon some of his statements not directly connected with 
his financial condition. The Recuerdos contain many inaccuracies, 
but for the most part these seem to be due to defective memory and 
a disinclination to verify facts before publishing. It is not improb- 
able, however, that his brooding over his lack of financial returns 
from the play has colored to some extent his statements in regard 
to his acquaintance with previous literary works on the Don Juan 
theme. In other words, owing to his mental habit of considering the 
Tenorio as his production rather than the property of publishers and 
theatrical men, he was led to emphasize unduly his originality in the 
matter of composition. It is obvious that he has been in error in some 

Recuerdos del tiempo viejo, 2nd edition, 3 vols. Madrid, 1882-83. 
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statements; there are several inaccuracies in the following extract 
from the Recuerdos concerning the material he had at hand when he 
began the Don Juan Tenorio:* 

“Corria la temporada cémica del 43 al 44: Carlos Latorre habia trabajado 
en Barcelona, y Lombia solo sostenido el teatro de la Cruz con su compaiiia, 
para la cual habia yo escrito aquel afio tres obras dramaticas : 

“En Febrero del 44 volvio Carlos Latorre a Madrid, y ocnpiiati una obra 
nueva; correspondiame de derecho aprontarsela, pero yo no tenia nada pensado 
y urgia el tiempo: el teatro debia cerrarse en abril. No recuerdo quien me 
indicé el pensamiento de una refundicién del Burlador de Sevilla, o si yo mismo, 
animado por el poco trabajo que me habia costado la de Las Travesuras de Pan- 
toja, di en esta idea registrando la coleccién de las comedias de Moreto; el 
hecho es que, sin mas datos ni mas estudio que El Burlador de Sevilla, de aquel 
ingenioso fraile, y su mala refundicion de Solis, que era la que hasta entonces 
se habia representado bajo el titulo de No hay plazo que no se cumpla ni deuda 
que no se pague 0 El convidado de piedra, me obligué yo a escribir en veinte 
dias un Don Juan de mi confeccién. Tan ignorante como atrevido, la emprendi 
yo con aquel magnifico argumento, sin conocer ni Le festin de Pierre, de 
Moliére, ni el precioso libreto del abate Da Ponte, ni nada, en fin, de lo que 
en Alemania, Francia e Italia habia escrito sobre la inmensa idea dei libertinaje 
sacrilego personificado en un hombre: Don Juan. Sin darme, pues, cuenta del 
arrojo a que me iba a lanzar ni de la empresa que iba a acometer; sin conoci- 
miento alguno del mundo ni del coraz6n humano; sin estudios sociales ni lite- 
rarios para tratar tan vasto como peregrino argumento; fiado sélo en mi intui- 
cién de poeta y en mi facultad de versificar, empecé mi Don Juan en una noche 
de insomnio por la escena de los ovillejos del segundo acto entre D. Juan y la 
criada de Donia Ana de Pantoja.” 

It will be observed that he says he may have “hit upon the idea 
while looking over the collection of comedias of Moreto”. Narciso 
Alonso Cortés, a Spanish student of Zorrilla’s life and works, dis- 
misses this as a slip of the pen,® adding that Tirso was, of course, the 
writer whom Zorrilla had in mind. This is an entirely unnecessary 
supposition. Among Moreto’s dramatic pieces is one entitled San 
Franco de Sena. The argument has to do with a libertine who, after 
a long series of revolting crimes, among which was a rape accom- 
plished by his pretending to be the lady’s lover, loses his sight by the 
intervention of Heaven itself upon losing a bet in which eye-sight 
was the stake on both sides. His mode of life, as well as that of the 
victim of his rape, changes entirely, and he becomes a monk. His 
victim, who has become a prostitute, witnesses his devotion, is struck 
by it, and renounces her sins, whereupon she is taken by angels and 

* Vol. I, pp. 162, 163-4. I have changed the accentuation to conform with 


present usage. 
* Zorrilla, su vida y sus obras, Valladolid, 1916, Vol. I, p. 405. 
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carried directly from the foot of the cross to heaven. Certain resem- 
blances to the Burlador are unmistakable, and may very easily have 
suggested the subject to Zorrilla. Moreover, just previously, Zorrilla 
himself mentions his refundicién of Moreto’s Las Travesuras de 
Pantoja, and there need scarcely be any question as to whether the 
play, the San Franco de Sena, was available to Zorrilla.* 

When Zorrilla specifically mentions “El Burlador de Sevilla, of 
that ingenious monk”, we need not assume that “that ingenious 
monk” refers to Moreto, although Moreto was (despite the fact that 
Cotarelo denies it®) a monk, having taken holy orders late in his 
life and become attached to the monastery at Toledo. The phrase 
does not mean “that ingenious monk”, but “that ingenious monk” 
who would be so well known to the people for whom Zorrilla was 
writing his Recuerdos that he did not need to be mentioned by name. 
The semicolon after “Moreto”, rather than a period, is surely meant 
to show the close connection between the suggestion and its execution ; 
not a connection between “Moreto” and “El Burlador de Sevilla’. 
Moreover, granted that the idea came from a perusal of the San 
Franco de Sena, what would be more natural than to turn back to the 
Rurlador for the material on which to base the new play? 

In the same sentence in which occurs the phrase we have just 
heen considering, Zorrilla says that he used only El Burlador de 
Sevilla and “its bad reworking by Solis, which was the one that had 
up to that time been represented under the title of No hay plazo que 
no se cumpla ni deuda que no se pague’’. No one has been able to 
find such a play by Solis. It is known, however, that a play of that 
title was represented annually before Zorrilla’s time, and that it was 
Zamora’s.* We can therefore assume that Zorrilla’s memory was at 
fault, and that Zamora’s play was the one he had in mind. But why 
did he write “Solis”? It seems to be generally presumed that Dioni- 
sio Solis (born in 1774) is the one to whom Zorrilla referred. This 
Solis was intimately connected with the theatre of his time and recast 

* The first edition of Moreto’s works containing this play was issued in 1652. 
Another appeared in 1654, both of these being published at Madrid. There were 
at least five others: one at Valencia in 1676; another at Madrid in the same 
year; Antwerp, 1680; Valencia, 1765; and one at Seville of unknown date. 

* Catélogo razonado del teatro de Tirso de Molina, in the Nueva bib. de aut. 
esp., vol. IX, p. x. 

*Alonso Cortés makes this statement (op. cit., p. 418, note) and cites in 


support of the assertion a quotation from the Obras Completas (t. TV) of 
Mila y Fontanals. 
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many older plays for the nineteenth century stage. I have been 
unable to obtain a complete list of his refundiciones and can not, 
therefore, be sure that he does not have to his credit one with the 
above title. It is extremely improbable, however, for Cotarelo does 
not list such a play in his catalogue of Tirso’s plays that have been 
worked over or imitated,’ nor does he mention it among the number 
named in his /sidoro Mdiques y el teatro de su tiempo.* 

It is my opinion that Zorrilla did not have in mind Dionisio, but 
Antonio Solis (born in 1610). I have found nothing to indicate that 
Antonio Solis made a refundicion of the Burlador, and certainly he 
had no reputation as an adapter, such as Dionisio had, but he did 
write, according to Picatoste,” a /oa to Tirso’s play. This loa was 
written expressly for the actor Sebastian de Prado, who took a Span- 
ish company to Paris in 1659 and “represent6 con extraordinario 
éxito la obra original de Tirso de Molina, precedida de la /oa’”’ which 
Solis wrote. The latter’s name was probably commonly known in 
connection with this Joa, and Zorrilla’s uncertain memory confused 
him with the writer of the “mala refundicion”’. 

Zorrilla very specifically denies other sources than the two Span- 
ish plays mentioned when he says that he undertook his work “with- 
out knowing either Le festin de Pierre, of Moliére, or the beautiful 
libretto of the abbé Da Ponte |[who, by the way, was not an abbé, 
although almost everything else], or anything, in short, of what had 
been written in Germany, France, and Italy about the great idea of 
sacrilegious libertinism personified in one man: Don Juan’. When 
he says, “Tan ignorante como atrevido, la emprendi yo con aquel 
magnifico argumento”, he doubtless means by “aquel magnifico ar- 
gumento” the Burlador of Tirso de Molina, and I[ can see no reason 
for doubting that he had studied it, though Cotarelo says that “he 
was not even acquainted with it, whatever he may say to the contrary 
in his Recuerdos’”.’° 

The incredible thing about Zorrilla’s statement is that he says he 
knew nothing of the German, French, or Italian literature on the sub- 
ject. I readily concede that the Tenorio might have been written 
without direct influence from the German and Italian; in fact, as 
far as I can see, there is no evidence of Italian influence at all, either 

~* Tirso de Molina, Madrid, 1893, pp. 167-9. 

* Madrid, 1902. 


* Felipe Picatoste, Don Juan Tenorio, Madrid, 1883, p. 152. 
” Catalogo razonado, p. x. 
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direct or indirect. As for the French, however, that is entirely an- 
other matter. All criticism that I have read, of Spanish as well as of 
other critics, agrees that much of the Don Juan Tenorio must have 
come from the Don Juan de Marana, of the elder Dumas. Fitz- 
maurice-Kelly names '' as the sources of the piece Dumas’ play and 
Prosper Mérimée’s novel, Les Ames du purgatoire, which appeared 
in the Revue des deux mondes, August 15, 1834. Dumas’ play 
(1836) derives chiefly from the latter, and such episodes as are com- 
mon to Les Ames and the Tenorio, and not found in the Marana, may 
have been obtained by Zorrilla from earlier Spanish plays, for they 
are to be found there. In my opinion there is nothing in the Tenorio 
to indicate that Zorrilla must have known Mérimée’s novel. 

The Spanish critic Alonso Cortés believes that the suggestion for 
the last part of the Tenorio came from Blaze de Bury’s (Hans Wer- 
ner) Souper chez le Commandeur.’* 1 can not see in this latter piece 
a single element that is likely to have furnished Zorrilla any of his 
ideas. The piece, occupying pages 497 to 558 of the Revue des deux 
mondes, is not divided into acts, nor even scenes. It is concerned only 
with events in the burial place of the Commandeur, whose family 
name is Palénquez. There are only three characters which are com- 
mon to all Don Juan stories; namely, the Commandeur, his daughter 
(who is called Dofia Anna), and her seducer. There is none of 
the melodramatic fancifulness of Dumas and Zorrilla, beyond the 
attribution of the powers of motion and speech to the statues. There 
are long speeches, and practically no action. Dofia Inés’ and Sister 
Martha’s efforts to save Don Juan’s soul might seem to be parodied 
in Dofa Anna’s frantic attempts to get Don Juan to weep and pray 
her soul out of purgatory, where it is through his agency, if it were 
not for the fact that Dofia Anna appeared in literature two years 
earlier than Sister Martha, and ten years before Dofia Inés. Don 
Juan resists Dofia Anna’s pleadings as long as she is with him, but 
when she leaves the tomb, he begins a monologue and soon falls to 
his knees and invokes the Virgin Mary, apparently a changed man. 
Before leaving the tomb, he is told that his statue will take its place 
among the Commandeur’s ancestors when he dies if he has prayed 
Dofia Anna’s soul out of purgatory. At leaving, apparently in per- 
fect understanding with the Commandeur, he announces that he is 





" Littérature espagnole, Paris, 1913, p. 416. 
* Revue des deux mondes, January }, 1834. 
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going out to take his part in the chorus of men, meaning, I think, 
that he will enter a monastery. 

As to Zorrilla’s opportunities for knowing the Marana of Du- 
mas, they were such that he could hardly escape them. In the first 
place, it was translated into Spanish at least twice before the Tenorio 
was written, one of the translators being an intimate friend of Zo- 
rrilla, namely, Garcia Gutiérrez. More than this, it was played in 
Madrid in 1839, and, as Cotarelo points out, could have been seen by 
Zorrilla more than once. Aside from these translations, Dumas was 
very popular among the Spanish dramatists of the time,’* and, this 
being the case, since Zorrilla naturally came into close contact with 
people of literary tastes, he would be in a position to hear Dumas’ 
play talked of, even if he could not read it himself. Even his being 
able to read it is a probability. Under the conditions of the time, 
most educated Spaniards knew French, and it would be strange if 
Zorrilla were not among them. He went to Paris about the middle 
of 1845, scarcely more than a year after he wrote the Tenorio, and 
the chances are that his interest in the French Romantic writers would 
have led him to a knowledge of French much earlier than 1844, even 
if he did not study French at the Seminary of the Nobles, in Madrid ; 
it is quite possible that he did. I think it is safe to assume that he 
had a knowledge of French; and therefore there were at least three 
channels through which he could have known the Marana, and have 
known it very well: namely, reading it in translation, hearing it talked 
of, and reading it in the original French. 

Cotarelo gives it as his opinion that the Tenorio was based mainly 
on Zamora’s and Dumas’ plays. Alonso Cortés says that Zamora’s 
piece could not have served as a model for the Tenorio, everything 
about the two pieces being different except some of the names and 
the general character of the protagonist.'* On this point I share 
Alonso Cortés’ opinion, but I do not believe, with him, that Mérimée’s 
novel and Blaze de Bury’s one-act play had any considerable influ- 
ence. In fact, I doubt whether Zorrilla knew of the Souper chez le 
Commandeur at all; there is nothing in his play to indicate that he 
did. 

I grant that Zorrilla’s piece is very different from Tirso’s, but | 
am unwilling to accept Cotarelo’s opinion that the latter was unknown 
to Zorrilla. Certain of the episodes in the Tenorio, such as, for in- 


“ Cf. Enrique Pifieyro, El Romanticismo en Espaiia, Paris, 1904?, p. 96. 
“Op. cit., p. 406. 
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stance, the disguise of Don Juan as his intended victim’s lover, and 
his experience with the statue of the Comendador, seem more likely 
to be taken from the Burlador than from Zamora’s No hay plazo. 

From the discussion thus far it might be inferred that Zorrilla 
owed a heavy debt to some one for his play. As a matter of fact, 
most of the episodes can be traced to Dumas’ play or to one or two 
other, earlier, Spanish plays; but very few, if any, scenes in Zorrilla’s 
play would justify the assertion of the Spanish critic Martinez Viller- 
gas that they were copied “al pie de la letra” from any other play. 
Professor Waxman,'* in the Journal of American Folk-Lore, ex- 
presses the opinion that the Tenorio is “nothing but a combination of 
Tirso’s Burlador and Dumas’ Juan de Marana’, but he adds: “| do 
not mean to imply that his play is a servile imitation,—he has woven 
together the elements of preceding plays in such a way as to make 
his work seem original. ” What more can one ask? Does 
not literary originality consist in new combinations of older elements ? 
Zorrilla has produced a very forceful play, which contains some 
elements that seem entirely original; certainly nothing in it would 
justify an accusation of mere theft. Such an accusation has not been 
my intention ;—quite the contrary: I should consider the Tenorio, to 
all literary intents and purposes, ingeniously original. 

My purpose has been to show that Zorrilla was manifestly in 
error when he said that his acquaintance with Don Juan literature 
was limited to Tirso’s and Solis’ plays. I have tried to show also 
that direct foreign influence on his play extended no further than 
Dumas’ play, but that it did go that far. Space has prevented my 
giving parallel scenes from the different plays, and I have assumed 
an acquaintance on the part of my readers with all the plays men- 
tioned except the little-known Souper chez le Commandeur (which 
is to be found, I believe, only in the Revue des deux mondes, where 
it originally appeared) and the San Franco de Sena, which is not 
generally considered a Don’ Juan play. I have also tried to show 
where critics of Zorrilla’s statements in the Recuerdos were in error ; 
and when he himself was wrong, I have sought to give the probable 
reason for the mistake, for I am not inclined to believe that he inten- 
tionally misstated matters. 


Tuomas A. Fitz GERALD 
UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS 


~The Don Juan Legend in Literature, in the Journal of American Folk- 
Lore, vol. XXI (1908), pp. 198-9. 











LO QUE SE PUEDE APRENDER EN ESPANA 


Conferencia dada el 2 de abril de 1921 ante el Capitulo neoyorquino de la Amer- 
ican Association of Teachers of Spanish. 


Sean mis primeras palabras, seforas y sefiores, de gratitud hacia 
vuestro presidente Mr. Barlow, quien me ha conferido el honor de 
ponerme aqui esta mafiana frente a un grupo tan distinguido de cole- 
gas; vaya después mi saludo familiar a todos vosotros, soldados hono- 
rarios de mi raza en esta gran republica. He dicho soldados honora- 
rios y pudiera también decir soldados ideales, porque Espafia ya 
cerrado el sepulcro del Cid y con él una era de su destino histérico, 
no anhela bienes temporales, sino amor y comprensiOn. Y vosotros, 
amigos mios, dia tras dia, con devocion casi filial, ponéis una caricia 
en la frente un poco cansada de la vieja Hispania. 

Si antes los ilustres profesores Schevill, Espinosa y Hills fueron 
portavoces de vuestras simpatias hacia Espafia, y si este afio seran 
Wilkins, Shepherd y Wagner quienes hablen por vosotros al otro lado 
del Atlantico, ya Onis en su bello discurso de apertura de la Universi- 
dad de Salamanca dié a todos los norteamericanos, os dié a vosotros 
los maestros especialmente, el mensaje de un pueblo agradecido. 
Nadie con mas titulos que el sefor Onis para hablar en nombre de 
Espajia, no solo porque él es el mas grande prestigio entre el pufiado 
de espafioles que vivimos en Norteamérica, sino también porque Onis 
es el mas espafiol de todos, porque Onis, sincero, sabio, generoso, con 
la honradez sin compromisos de un castellano de la meseta de gue- 
rreros y de santos, es como si un pedazo de la peninsula ibérica se 
hubiese trasladado a Nueva York. 

; Espafia! ; Lo que se puede aprender en Espafia! Como primera 
providencia os daréis cuenta de lo azul de nuestro cielo y de la fuerza 
de ese sol que derrama oro viejo sobre las viejas ciudades en los 
atardeceres magicos. Y después, podréis aprender muchas cosas de 
inmediata utilidad. 

En los Cursos del Centro de Estudios Historicos podréis convivir 
con un grupo selecto de profesores, de intelectuales, de jovenes que 
rumian suefios de una Espafia mas buena y mas bella. En este 
medio propicio os sera facil adquirir un mas hondo conocimiento del 
lenguaje, y lo que es atin mas importante, un sentido mas agudo de 
las realidades espafiolas. Porque Espajia, a los ojos de muchos, es 
un pais indolente que se pasa la vida tumbado al sol en el invierno, o 
bajo la sombra de los arboles en el verano. Y Espafia no es esto. 
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En Espafia hay ademas de esto, un ansia grande de trabajo y de per- 
feccionamiento, una voluntad fuerte de edificar con los materiales 
propios y con los materiales utiles que puedan venir de afuera, el monu- 
mento de una grandeza modesta, pero sdlida. De ello es buena prueba 
el renacimiento actual del genio espafiol en todas las disciplinas, en la 
literatura, en las bellas artes, en las ciencias. Lo mas puro de esta 
ansia renovadora esta concentrado en los hombres que tienen el vér- 
tice de sus actividades en la Junta para Ampliacion de Estudios e 
Investigaciones Cientificas. Son los que laboran calladamente en el 
Centro de Estudios Hitdoricos, los que han remozado nuestra vida 
universitaria, los que alimentan el prestigio moral de la Residencia de 
Estudiantes, los que pasan horas y horas en los museos, en los labora- 
torios, en las bibliotecas; los que van a las universidades extranjeras 
para libar en las flores del saber ajeno el jugo que ha de hacer mas 
rica la miel de nuestro panal. Estos hombres os invitan a conocer a 
Espafia, os mostraran a Espafia en sus aspectos mas nobles y prome- 
tedores. 

No necesito detallaros el programa de los Cursos del Centro de 
Estudios Histéricos, donde se combinan aquellas materias de trascen- 
dencia cultural, la Historia, la Literatura, el Arte, con los trabajos 
practicos de Fonética, Composicion, Conversacion, Lectura de textos 
y Comercio, que tan utiles os seran en las tareas cuotidianas del oficio. 
Observaréis que ademas de lo utilitario, existe el propdsito bien medi- 
tado de daros en la medida posible una impresién de lo que somos, de 
nuestra contribucion a la obra del progreso universal. Porque, sefiores, 
no se puede ser un buen maestro de espafiol con el dominio exclusivo 
de la mecanica del idioma. Es menester entrever siquiera los valores 
ideales de la entidad historica que usa esa lengua como medio de 
expresion. El lenguaje mismo no se puede aprender bien hasta que 
no se penetra en la psicologia del pueblo que lo habla. Cuando os 
aproximéis a esa psicologia, cuando discernais el valor interno de las 
palabras, esos modismos que os causan al principio un poco de sor- 
presa, se os revelaran en todo su vigor pintoresco como la cristaliza- 
cién logica de modos de pensar y de sentir. Yo recuerdo hoy, después 
de haber pasado cinco afios en Norteamérica, lo incongruentes que 
me parecian algunos de vuestros modismos, algunas de vuestras 
expresiones de slang, cuando estaba en los primeros pasos del apren- 
dizaje de vuestra lengua, y lo congruentes que me parecen ahora, 
cuando os conozco bien y estoy saturado del dinamismo de esta ancha 
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tierra de libertad y de trabajo. De la compenetracion exacta del 
espiritu de una raza y de su lenguaje, tengo en mi mismo pruebas 
fehacientes. Hay momentos en que después de haber leido horas y 
horas un buen libro inglés o de haber discutido un tema de cultura con 
un americano, yo siento casi la necesidad de expresar mi pensamiento 
en inglés. Cuando en mis tareas de estudiante en vuestros semina- 
rios yo oia conferencias dadas en inglés, pude notar mas de una vez 
como mi inteligencia, en fino trabajo de percepcion de las ideas ex- 
puestas, se iba poco a poco acomodando con una flexibilidad insos- 
pechada al curso dialéctico del expositor. Y lo mismo os ocurrira a 
vosotros después de estar algtin tiempo entre espafioles que os hagan 
pensar un poco en espafiol. Una lengua no se aprende con ejercicios 
de conversacion infantil: Pregunta: “; Donde esta el lapiz del maes- 
tro? —-Respuesta: “El lapiz del maestro esta sobre la mesa.” Esta 
es la primera fase del aprendizaje que ya todos vosotros habéis pasado 
y repasado, que los alumnos vuestros y los mios deben pasar el primer 
aio del estudio del castellano. Una lengua se comienza a aprender 
cuando tratamos de razonar, de hacer abstracciones en ella. Y esto 
es precisamente lo que os ofrece el Centro de Estudios Historicos: 
una gimnasia mental espafiola con aparatos. espafioles, valga la 
meta fora. 

Pero ademas de estas ensefianzas formales que podréis recibir 
durante varias semanas, hay otras lecciones mas sutiles que se os 
ofreceran por doquiera, al poner vuestra alma en contacto con las 
bellezas de nuestro arte. Penetrar en los museos, en las catedrales, en 
los conventos olvidados y admirar los lienzos donde quedo retratado 
el espiritu de un pueblo religioso y conquistador. Sumirse en la con- 
templacién de Velazquez en aquella gloriosa salita del Prado, un 
verdadero santuario para los devotos de la linea y del color. Ver 
Las Meninas con sus dificultades técnicas de perspectiva y de luz que 
el artista de artistas vencid con maestria sobrehumana. Encararse 
con Las Lanzas y dar un apreton de manos a los soldados despreocu- 
pados y valerosos de nuestros tercios. Tropezarse de manos a boca 
con uno de aquellos ambiguos Austrias que Velazquez copié con la 
fidelidad de un disector de almas. Conocer a los pordioseros y a los 
enanos y a los idiotas que él pinto con amor sereno y comprensivo 
mostrandonos a través de los ojillos el secreto espiritual de sus cuer- 
pos contrahechos. Ver a Velazquez y explicarse uno de los rasgos 
mas caracteristicos del genio espajfiol, el realismo casi fotografico del 
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procedimiento, y la idealidad como suprema aspiracion del arte; por- 
que Velazquez es como Cervantes y es como Galdos: un gran realista 
idealizador. 

Es conversar con Murillo, el Rafael espaol, y bafiarse en la 
suavidad del mediodia, en esa gracia un poco superficial de “la tierra 
de Maria Santisima,” fiesta de medias tintas y exquisitas consonancias, 
que habréis de ver siempre reflejada en los poetas de la escuela anda- 
luza. Es ver a Ribera, el mas monastico, el mas torturado de los pin- 
tores espafioles, seguido de una procesidn de santos en éxtasis 
indiferentes al martirio de la carne mientras las pupilas asombradas 
escudrifian la negra perspectiva que ha de ser iluminada, al fin, por el 
rayo de la fe. Es penetrar en las callejas de Toledo, la ciudad de las 
horas confidenciales, donde el espiritu recobra la elasticidad necesaria 
para retrotraerse a siglos pasados y fundirse en la sombra de lo que 
fué ; es palpar en las piedras que tres civilizaciones fueron acumulando 
en el solar imperial, toda la trayectoria de un pueblo recio; es ver al 
Greco, al mistico de los suefos alados; ver en sus figuras alargadas, 
en los ojos que quieren salirse de sus Orbitas para explorar la incdg- 
nita del mas alla, —la noche eterna del alma—, todo el significado de 
ese clasicismo cristiano que tantas veces supo inspirar a nuestros hom- 
bres de letras antiguos y modernos. 

Es visitar Segovia, Avila, Salamanca, Burgos, la yerma planicie, 
el corazon de Espajia, y explicarse la sobriedad de Fray Luis de Leon 
y las telas graficas y robustas de un Zuloaga, hijo adoptivo de esta 
tierra parda que did cruces y espadas para dominar el mundo. Es 
ver en los graves muros del Escorial las sombras de los Austrias, 
quienes, cual los artifices del monasterio, modelaron a golpe de cincel 
la grandeza politica del siglo XVI. Es perderse en los laberintos de 
la Alhambra y ver como surge todo el sensualismo y toda la plastici- 
dad juguetona de una raza de artistas que nos dejo la herencia de 
su sangre ardorosa, del optimismo fatalista que se respira por doquier 
en el sur de mi patria. Es entrar en la catedral de Sevilla, esa obra 
de locos, y apreciar bajo la fabrica de sus enormes sillares la relacion 
que existe entre la grandeza de un monumento y la grandeza del 
pueblo que lo construye. Es pasear la mirada por el Palacete de la 
Granja, la achicada imitacion de Versalles, obra magna del primer 
Borbén de Espafia, con sus faunos engreidos y sus fuentes parlan- 
chinas y su gusto barroco, y tras la rapida vision, evocar como por 
ensalmo todo el pseudo-clasicismo y el amaneramiento de nuestro 
siglo XVIII. 
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Es descubrir en estas peregrinaciones por las fértiles regiones de 
nuestra historia el lazo impalpable que ha de daros la vision total de 
la raza hispanica, de su arte, de sus costumbres, de su literatura: de 
todo lo que somos en virtud de todo lo que hemos sido. 

Y no se agotara la fuente de las revelaciones con este paseo 
somero por los caminos reales del arte. Aun queda otro mundo de 
verdades que podéis descubrir y que llenaran vuestros corazones 
~——corazones casi espafioles—del puro goce de irse acercando a esas 
virtudes fundamentales, primitivas, que tan abundantes se dan en el 
suelo hispano.' Tenéis que penetrar en la intima psicologia del pueblo 
espafiol y verlo sufrido, generoso, democratico, cortés, con la dignidad 
que da la conciencia de la propia estimacion. 

Después que hayais hablado con uno de esos campesinos castella- 
nos, sobrios, tenaces, llenos de sentido practico y de prestancia varo- 
nil; después que hayais cambiado unas palabras con un madrilefio 
tipico, uno de esos modernos atenienses, vivo de imaginacion, alegre, 
fino, burlon, escéptico ; después que hayais conservado con un andaluz 
jacarandoso, resudante de generosidad, poseido de todas las gracias, 
ingenioso por herencia, artista por temperamento, uno de esos anda- 
luces castizos que arrastran la vida bajo su amado sol con el epicu- 
reismo aristocratico de hombres elegidos; después que os hayais 
echado al coleto un trago de sidra mano a mano con algun ejemplar 
de Asturias, la tierra verde, tradicional y poética; después que hayais 
oido a un catalan describiros firmemente la superioridad incontestable 
de su region y ponderaros en un lenguaje un poquitin mandibular la 
belleza moderna de Barcelona, urbe del trabajo y de las osadias cons- 
tructivas; después que hayais escuchado a un valenciano impetuoso, 
de esos que os traen a la memoria la huerta musulmana estremecida 
de odios y amores definitivos; después que un vasco os haya estre- 
chado la mano con traza de hombre cabal y abierto; cuando hayais 
discutido con un aragonés, si ello es posible; cuando un gallego os 
haya mirado con sus ojillos inquisidores ; cuando hayais pasado por 
todo esto, entonces y no antes empezaréis a conocer a Espafia. En- 
tonces, de la suma de todas estas caracteristicas desparramadas por 
el haz de la peninsula, surgiran algunas virtudes basicas que consti- 
tuyen la espina dorsal de nuestra raza, que son el tesoro que tratamos 
de conservar con altivez de grandes sefiores. 


‘Claro esta que también tenemos algunos defectillos; pero, ;no es menester 
acusarnos de parciales u olvidadizos! Ya hay diligentes censores que bien se 
cuidan de echarnoslos en cara. 
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Entonces apreciaréis la generosidad de un pueblo que saborea el 
placer de dar, y aun mucho mas el placer de renunciar. Entonces 
estimaréis en lo que vale esa dignidad sefioril de todo espafiol bien 
nacido, el Spanish pride, que no es orgullo vacio, sino la conviccién 
de que hay extremos a los cuales un hombre honrado no puede llegar ; 
dignidad que lejos de ser un defecto es la mayor virtud que tenemos, 
porque ella es la que preserva los rasgos mas enteros de nuestro carac- 
ter; dignidad de hoy que es la misma que en el siglo XVII hizo cami- 
nar a nuestros tercios de Flandes, vencidos y andrajosos, por tierras 
de la Francia, con la gallardia y la compostura de principes en des- 
gracia, que es la misma que en el siglo XII ponia en boca de los nobles 
aragoneses estas altaneras palabras de salutacion al nuevo monarca: 
‘Nos que valemos tanto como vos, os elijimos rey con tal que gardaréis 
nuestros fueros y libertades, y entre vos y nos uno que manda mas 
que vos: si no, no!” Entonces os explicaréis esa afirmacion parado- 
jica de que Espajia es el pais mas democratico del mundo; porque alla 
un hombre tiene un valor intrinseco ajeno a los bienes terrenales o las 
preeminencias transitorias, porque alla cada individuo es una uni- 
dad intangible que defiende su independencia con el teson ascentral 
de aquellos bravos comuneros que hablaban al Rey de tu. Entonces 
os convenceréis de que existe una cortesia espafiola, que tal vez no 
se expresa con dulces palabras, pero que se manifiesta en acciones 
desinteresadas ofrecidas sin espera de recompensa, al solo influjo 
de la humana solidaridad del “hoy por ti y mafiana por mi.” En- 
ténces Os cercioraréis de que hay una imaginacion espafiola, una vena 
creadora de potencia incalculable, aunque vaya mas alla en los cam- 
pos de la especulacién que en los de las realidades positivas. Entonces 
veréis la espontaneidad espafiola, el don de la improvisacién, ese 
poder de formar en el cerebro concreciones rapidas y seguras de 
las ideas que flotan en el aire. Entonces descubriréis que la tan 
decantada pereza espafiola es en muchos individuos mas que limita- 
cién racial o influencia del medio, una postura consciente frente al 
problema de la vida, una actitud filosdfica tan legitima como otra 
cualquiera. Entonces os daréis cuenta de todo el optimismo de una 
raza batida por siglos de desgobierno, que aun sabe cantar dulces 
baladas junto al fuego de los cortijos y en la paz bucolica de las 
campifas. Entonces y solo entonces veréis toda la grandeza de mi 
pueblo. Y de este inventario de vuestras observaciones, sacaréis tam- 
bién, y no lo digo ni por adularos ni por adularnos, el convencimiento 
de que en sus rasgos esenciales hay una gran semejanza entre Espafia 
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y Norteamérica, semejanza que explica la creciente popularidad de 
los norteamericanos en Espafia y de los espafioles en Norteamérica. 

Para terminar esta ya larga platica sobre Espafia, voy a referiros 
algo que yo presencié y que quiero que, a manera de simbolo, os 
ayude un poco a conocer el caracter espafiol. Iba yo una mafiana 
paseando cerca de la Plaza de la Cebada, cuando Ilamé mi atencién 
una mujer extranjera, bien vestida, que se disponia a entrar en el tipico 
mercado de abastos. (Solo me propongo narraros un incidente ais- 
lado y por lo tanto seria estupido descubrir la nacionalidad de la ex- 
tranjera y darle asi un valor representativo que esta muy lejos de 
tener.) Curioso y desocupado, me dispuse a seguir a la dama. Me 
intrigaba observar la impresion que aquel pintoresco cuadro habria 
de causarle. Caminaba yo a paso lento tras la sefora. Ella se paraba 
con interés cerca de algunos de los puestos de “mas caracter” y con- 
templaba con sus gafas de oro las mercancias y los vendedores. Unas 
y otros debieron llamar poderosamente su atenciOn a juzgar por la 
expresiva curiosidad que reflejaba su semblante. De pronto hizo alto 
frente a un humilde puesto de frutas y verduras, tras el cua] asomaba 
apenas el rodete inconfundible de una de esas madrilefias netas que 
estan a sus anchas en los sainetes de don Ramon de la Cruz. La 
extranjera sefalo con su mano enguantada a unas gordas y lucientes 
naranjas que estaban amontonadas en forma de piramide en la parte 
anterior del mostradorcillo. Yo me acerqué haciéndome el distraido. 
; La maldita curiosidad del que quiere matar el tiempo! 

Al notar el gesto de la extranjera, la duefia del rodete inconfuf- 
dible surgié de detras de las naranjas y entonces pude contemplarla 
a mi satisfaccion. Era una de esas buenas comadres de los barrios 
bajos del “pueblo de Madrid,” regordeta, con vestido negro “de percal 
plancha,” delantal a rayitas blancas y negras, zapatos bajos clavetea- 
dos y cabellos blancos y abundantes que se aplastaban con pulcritud 
castiza a ambos lados de la cabeza. Todo era humilde, pero todo era 
limpio. Su cara saludable y su sonrisa franca harmonizaban bien 
con las doradas naranjas que sonreian desde la tablilla del puesto. 

La sefiora de los guantes, expresandose en un espajiol infame, dejo 
adivinar que queria dos de aquellas naranjas. No necesito muchas 
explicaciones la comadre. Estas comadres tienen el poder de adivi- 
narle a uno el pensamiento. Paseando la mirada desde la sefiora a 
las naranjas y desde las naranjas a la sefiora, escogid los dos mejores 
ejemplares del monton y los puso en una cestita que saco de la trastien- 
da. Después, Ilena de orgullo profesional, con una sonrisa bona- 
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chena, ofrecié la cestita a la extranjera. Cuando ésta hizo ademan 
de abrir su bolso-portamonedas, la vieja, poniéndose en jarras, excla- 
mo cortésmente : 

—No, no es nada; que las disfrut’ ustez con mucha saluz. 

Pero la sefiora insistid en pagar las naranjas: 

—; Como mucho? 

—Le digo que no es nada, —repuso la verdulera—; tengo mucho 
gusto en regalarselas. 

En este momento ocurrié algo extraordinario. La extranjera 
rechazo de mal modo la cesta y mirando con cierto desprecio a la 
comadre, como la que no esta acostumbrada a aguantar familiari- 
dades de gente de baja estofa, dijo con una voz aspera y desabrida: 

—Yo querer pagar por las naranjas, yo no querer presentes de 
usted. Yo no querer estar bajo obligaciones. 

La “sea” del puesto miré asombrada a la extranjera y sonriendo 
timidamente la did a entender con gestos y palabras que todo estaba 
bien, que ella estimaba su buena voluntad, pero que queria que acep- 
tase las naranjas. A un nuevo movimiento aun mas acentuado de 
repulsa de la sefiora, la verdulera cambio de actitud. Con la dignidad 
de una princesa ofendida volvié la espalda a la extranjera, sacé las 
naranjas de la cestita y las colocé en la pila del mostrador. Después, 
serenamente, majestuosamente, volviéd tras el puesto, se senté en su 
banqueta y continud la interrumpida costura. 

La extranjera qued6 un tantico confusa. Ella no se explicaba 
nada de todo aquello. .Se arrimé aun mas al puesto y con una voz 
chillona reclamo las naranjas: 

—Yo deseo a hacer negocios. Querer obtener las naranjas por 
mi moneda. 

Hubo una breve pausa. La comadre levanto sus ojillos grises de 
la costura y con acento entero y un si es no es irdénico, respondid, 
remedando a la extranjera: 

—Pero yo no querer vender las naranjas, porqu’ ustez no tener 
dinero pa pagar mis naranjas. Ustez tener dinero pa pagar toas las 
naranjas de la Plaza de la Ceba, per’ ustez no tener bastante dinero 
pa comprar mis naranjas. ; Nos ha fastidiao la sefiora! 

Amigos, Espafia ofrece muchas de estas naranjas. Tomadlas 
cuando se os den con amor. Aprended a distinguir el tono. Sabed 
que un espajiol vive de algo mas que de pan. 


Joaguin OrtTeca 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
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(Discurso pronunciado ante el Ateneo Hispanoamericano de Washington, D. C., 
el 30 de abril de 1919.) 

La lengua castellana es, entre las hijas de la gran lengua de Roma, 
la que posee en mas alto grado lo que pudiéramos llamar el elemento 
de la proporcion. Quiza, juzgada desde puntos de vista particulares, 
no reuna las perfecciones que otras atesoran. Quiza no tenga esa 
flexibilidad elegante del francés que permite donosura inimitable. 
Quiza carezca de la suavidad acariciadora del italiano, lengua hecha 
para las tersuras de la melodia. Quiza no tenga esa sonora musica- 
lidad del portugués en donde vibran acordes que simulan una nu- 
merosa orquesta que se aproxima. Quiza dentro del mismo recinto 
de la madre Espafia, el catalan tenga mas vigor y el gallego mas 
dulzura; pero la reunion de todas estas cualidades en armonica pro- 
porcion, no se encuentran en ninguna de las lenguas romanicas en 
grado tan alto como en el espafiol. El espafiol es musical, y asi lo 
demuestra una riquisima coleccioén de versos y cantares que se llegan 
al fondo del alma al través de las puertas del oido; ha sabido ser 
vigoroso en todo tiempo, como lo atestiguan desde los tercetos inmor- 
tales de Quevedo al Conde-Duque, hasta los que a imitacién de éstos 
chascara Niifiez de Arce, como flagelo de llamas, sobre la espalda de 
las corrupciones de su época. [a prosa cristalina de Valera no cede 
en prestigio a la prosa transparente de Voltaire, y los versos dulcisi- 
mos de Garcilaso pueden ir de la mano con las acariciadoras estrofas 
del Petrarca. El espajiol es cual matrona de ojos claros, tersa frente 
y amplias proporciones, no como Afrodita, graciosa y ligera, sino 
como Deméter, bella, de espigas coronada, fuerte y fecunda. 

La literatura espafiola propiamente comienza con el Poema del 
Cid, compuesto de 3730 versos y escrito a fines del siglo XII. En él 
se cantan las proezas del héroe nacional, Rodrigo Diaz de Vivar, 
nacido en Burgos por el afio 1030 y muerto en Valencia en 1099. Fué 
este héroe, llamado el Cid o mio Cid por los moros, la representacion 
genuina del espiritu castellano de la edad media. Con la cruz, sim- 
bolo de religién, como bandera, combatié contra los moros en la guerra 
de la reconquista, y teniéndose por igual al rey supo hacerse temer y 
respetar del monarca mismo. 

En el siglo XIII Gonzalo de Berceo escribio varias poesias reli- 
giosas, y Alfonso el Sabio compuso sus cantigas en gallego e hizo que 
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se publicaran la Cronica General y las Siete Partidas, grandioso 
monumento de la legislacién espafiola. 

Entre las obras que pueden citarse como piedras miliares que 
marcan las distancias recorridas en su constante progreso por las 
letras castellanas merecen especial mencién las del infante don Juan 
Manuel, asi como el Libro de Buen Amor del Arcipreste de Hita, y 
la Celestina, especie de injerto de comedia y novela, cuya impor- 
tancia para la fijacién de las formas del castellano puede considerarse 
decisiva. 

La gran época de las letras castellanas se inicié con tres acon- 
tecimientos politicos que cambiaron radicalmente de aspecto la vida 
de la nacién espafiola. El primero de ellos fué la fundaci6on de la mo- 
narquia, ocurrida por el matrimonio de Fernando e Isabel, que en 1479 
reuniO los reinos de Aragon y de Castilla. Los otros dos fueron la 
toma de Granada, que did fin al dominio de los moros en Espajfia, y 
el descubrimiento de América, que abrié a la actividad de los caba- 
lleros castellanos un mundo nuevo de aventuras y especulaciones. 

La edad de oro abarca la segunda mitad del siglo XVI y la pri- 
mera del siglo XVII. Apenas podremos mencionar entre quienes 
contribuyeron en esa centuria a poner a Espafia a la cabeza de todas 
las naciones del mundo, en materia literaria, asi como lo estaba en 
materia politica y militar, a Miguel de Cervantes Saavedra, Félix 
Maria Lope de Vega, Pedro Calder6n de la Barca y don Francisco 
de Quevedo, a cuyo rededor se agrupan, sdlo secundarios por com- 
paracion, Gabriel Téllez (Tirso de Molina), Moreto, Rojas y el 
mejicano Juan Ruiz de Alarcén, en el teatro; Mateo Aleman, en 
la novela picaresca; el padre Mariana, en la historia; y otros que no 
es ésta ocasidn de enumerar. 

Dada la importancia trascendental del Quijote no solo en la litera- 
tura espafiola sino en todas las literaturas del mundo, no es de ex- 
trafiar que haya sido objeto de estudio y comentarios de parte de los 
mas grandes talentos criticos. Tanto se ha pretendido analizarlo 
que se ha llegado a descubrir en él lo que su autor jamas quiso decir. 
Dejando a un lado al Cervantes moralista, fildsofo, estadista, sabio 
en ciencias fisicas y naturales, socidlogo, y a todos los demas Cer- 
vantes que un prurito de investigacién apasionada ha pretendido des- 
cubrir, queda frente a nosotros un solo Cervantes, gran novelista, 
inmenso artifice del idioma que supo fundir el sonoro bronce de la 
lengua castellana, al calor de un espiritu apasionado, en el molde de 
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una razon luminosa y penetrante. Y eso basta para la gloria de Cer- 
vantes. _Don Quijote de la Mancha, luchando contra molinos de 
viento, contra carneros, gigantes imaginarios y fantasticos hechiceros, 
recibia golpes dolorosos en su organismo fisico, pero al mismo tiempo 
asestaba golpes mortales al fantastico gigante de los libros de caba- 
llerias, que rodaba hecho polvo a los embates del ridiculo para no 
levantarse mas en la arena de las literaturas del mundo. 

Es necesario no olvidar que este monumento no fué la unica obra 
de Cervantes. Sus novelas ejemplares son suficientes para darle el 
primer lugar entre los novelistas del mundo, aun cuando nunca 
hubiera escrito el Quijote. Tomese para comenzar “La Gitanilla” y, 
una vez leida, todas las demas cautivaran al lector con seducci6n 
irresistible. 

La novela picaresca ofrece al espiritu tipos tales como el truhan, 
el soldado aventurero, el mendigo lleno de artimafias, el cortabolsas 
de manos ligeras, el estudiante travieso y otros caracteres que en len- 
gua sonante a oro puro dejaron los dichos mas extravagantes y en 
las llanuras austeras de Castilla pasearon sus andrajos y sus picardias, 
hoy estampados en paginas indestructibles. Véase entre ellos al 
Lazarillo de Tormes, siempre sufriendo hambres y privaciones y 
siempre dandose mafia para vivir por buenas o malas artes, ya to- 
mando lo que se le da, ya hurtando lo que se le niega; acompaiiese a 
Guzman de Alfarache, vivase con los estudiantes que sufrieron priva- 
ciones bajo el poder del licenciado Cabra; y admirese por fin al 
picaro saltando los Pirineos para nacer en Francia en la forma de Gil 
Blas de Santillana, hijo legitimo de Espafia y padre de la novela 
francesca. 

Si en este género Espafia no reconoce rival, en el teatro solo se 
inclina ante ese genio poderoso que se llamé Shakespeare. . Félix 
Maria Lope de Vega es hermano de Shakespeare en la belleza, apenas 
dafiada por la fecundidad. Mas perfecto que Lope de Vega fué don 
Pedro Calderon de la Barca, cuyos dramas “El Alcalde de Zalamea” 
y “La Vida es Suefio” han sido clasificados entre las obras mas aca- 
badas del teatro universal; Gabriel Téllez, Moreto y Rojas produ- 
jeron comedias modelos de gracia y naturalidad, y el mejicano don 
Juan Ruiz de Alarcén escribié las obras mas humanas, mas defini- 
tivas, a la vez que mas morales, y tuvo el honor de que su comedia 
“La Verdad Sospechosa” fuera imitada por el gran Corneille, que 
tomo libremente del teatro espafiol para labrar con el cincel de su 
inspiracion los fundamentos del teatro francés. 
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El siglo XVIII marca la época de la decadencia de la literatura 
espafiola. - El pais se habia agotado en empresas colonizadoras. A la 
dinastia de Austria sucedié la de Borbon. Las costumbres, las modas 
y los procedimientos literarios de Francia se aclimataron en Espafia. 
Nacieron la Academia, la Gramiatica y el Diccionario, pero el genio 
de la lengua parecia estar a punto de morir y los galicismos se pu- 
sieron de moda. Apenas si se destacan el padre Feijoo con su Teatro 
Critico y el gracioso padre Isla con su “Fray Gerundio de Compazas,” 
en el cual chistosamente puso en ridiculo a los hinchados predicadores 
de la época, y con sus donosas cartas, de las cuales por desgracia solo 
se han conservado las que legé a la posterioridad la piedad amorosa 
de su hermana. 

El clasicismo frio, a la vez que proporcionado, también llego a 
Espafia por los senderos de Francia. Quintana escribiéd su Pelayo, y 
las tres unidades tuvieron su época de acatamiento. Pero el soberbio 
genio espafiol que en la edad de oro habia creado bellezas sin cuidarse 
mucho de respetar las trabas de las tres unidades, que ni los mismos 
griegos obedecieron siempre, no podia caber en molde tan estrecho. 
En todo el mundo se sintieron sordas agitaciones que estallaron al fin 
y produjeron ese cataclismo literario tan monstruoso, tan enfermizo, 
tan poderoso, tan bello y tan horrible que se llamo el romanticismo. 
Victor Hugo fué su pontifice en Francia; y en Espajia el Duque de 
Rivas, Espronceda y el melodioso Zorilla arrebataron con sus versos 
a las generaciones del siglo XIX. 

Hoy el romanticismo no despierta en nosotros los ecos que en su 
época supo despertar. Hoy lo estudiamos, pero sin conmovernos, y 
reconocemos que no fué sino la expresion de una protesta del espiritu 
contra cartabones y ergastulas que atrofian y que matan. El roman- 
ticismo paso y Espafia volvié los ojos a su edad de oro; buscé en ella 
la inspiracién, tom6 en sus manos el molde nuevo y con el mismo 
bronce antiguo fundido por Cervantes y refinado al través de tres 
centurias se dedicé a crear bellezas genuinamente espafiolas, inspirada 
en la realidad y cuidandose a un mismo tiempo de no incidir en las 
falsedades romanticas ni en los repugnantes fatalismos fisiologicos 
del naturalismo francés, del que apenas puede decirse que recibié 
leves salpicaduras en la fimbria de su manto. 

Espafia desperto, y ;que despertar! sefiores. Fernan Caballero 
abrié los ojos de su alma y dejo que por ellos se le entrara al fondo 
de su ser toda la belleza que Dios ha regado en el mundo para deleite 
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de los hombres. Juan Valera sembro flores de gracia exquisita en 
los jardines de las letras castellanas. Es una felicidad que solo los 
seres selectos pueden comprender el tomar en las manos uno de esos 
sabrosos volumenes en cuyas paginas parece correr una ligera risa de 
inocente travesura. Dofia Luz, Juanita la Larga, el Comendador 
Mendoza, Pepita Jiménez y tantos otros personajes que viven en los 
labios de “mi tocayo Juan Fresco o que desfilan por Villablanca y 
Villabermeja, se reciben como compafieros de viaje en una excursion 
de alegres camaradas, y se dejan con un sentimiento de tristeza; pero 
no por mucho tiempo, pues bien seguro esta el lector de que el volumen 
devuelto a los anaqueles no tardara en volver a sus manos para repetir 
las hermosas experiencias del primer encuentro, que lo que bien sabe 
mas se aprecia mientras mas se gusta. Y, ;qué decir de José Maria 
de Pereda, que supo pintar a los hijos de sus montafias de tal manera 
que viven en el mundo como si fueran de carne y hueso, y que descri- 
bid sus paisajes y marinas hasta el punto de producir impresiones fisi- 
cas? Vivid por unos cuantos dias en Cumbrales y Rinconeda ; ascen- 
ded las montafias por el camino que lleva a Tablanca; vivid con los 
pescadores de Sotileza ; conoced al Tuerto y a Tremontorio; estrechad 
la mano de ese caballero compesino que se llamo el sefior de Prove- 
dafio y decid si habéis saboreado fruta mas jugosa que esa fruta mon- 
tafiesa servida por el solitario de Polanco. 

2 Necesitaré mencionar a don Benito Pérez Galdos, y sus Episo- 
dios Nacionales, o al dramaturgo Echegaray, o al mas grande aun 
Manuel Tamayo y Baus, autor de “Un Drama Nuevo,” obra suprema, 
solo comparable a las de Calderon de la Barca, 0 a Jacinto Benavente, 
que tan bien pone en el teatro a la sociedad moderna, 0 a poetas tan 
inspirados como Béquer, Nuiifiez de Arce y Campoamor? No; pero 
si debo recordar a esa mujer ilustre que los pueblos de habla inglesa 
parecen lentos en reconocer ; dofia Emilia Pardo Bazan, cerebro pri- 
vilegiado que lo mismo escribe, —y siempre escribe con suma per- 
feccién, —novelas largas como “La Quimera,” cuentos cuyo numero 
es ya muy grande, obras historicas como la Vida de San Francisco 
de Asis, con una bellisima introduccién sobre la Edad Media, estudios 
criticos, narraciones de viaje y escritos de los géneros mas diversos 
que se cuentan en numerosos volimenes y ponen a la autora quizas 
en el primer lugar entre todas las mujeres de nuestros dias. 

Una nueva generacién Ilena de robustez se levanta en la actuali- 
dad y toma de las manos ya temblorosas de los que se van el estan- 
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darte de la literatura castellana. Y con esta enumeracion, muy in- 
completa por cierto, de lo que Espafia ha hecho y esta haciendo en la 
actualidad, Espafia, la primera nacion en la novela, poseedora de uno 
de los pocos teatros que pueden llamarse originales, creadora del 
romance, forma poética tan flexible que se adapta a todos los asuntos, 
reina en la actualidad de la novela corta, ;podra decirse que esta 
decadente? De ninguna manera. Espafia, sin los intereses coloniales 
que en otro tiempo posey6, elevada su vista, se consagra a la creacion 
de la belleza en el arte y a la prosperidad de sus hijos dentro de su 
mismo suelo, y se pone muy naturalmente, y sin afectacién ni esfuer- 
zos, en la primera fila entre las naciones del mundo. 

Para terminar haré breve mencién de algunos autores hispano- 
americanos notables. Desde luego viene a la mente al nombre de Jorge 
Isaacs, el colombiano autor de “Maria,” esa bella novela que nos con- 
movid de nifios y que de hombres nos conmueve todavia; esa obra 
en la que hay sentimentalismo, es cierto, pero en la que hay verdad 
humana porque el suyo es el sentimentalismo de que todos hemos 
adolecido y de que todos adolecemos todavia cuando se trata de los 
dos grandes amores femeninos del hombre; la madre y la mujer que 
ha de compartir con uno las cargas y los gozos de la vida. Colombia 
también ha producido fildlogos como Cuervo, continuador del ilustre 
venezolano Andrés Bello, y poetas como José Asuncidn Silva, los 
Caro, Rafael Pombo, Guillermo Valencia y como el popular Julio 
Florez. La Republica Argentina se ufana con el nombre de “Ama- 
lia,” por -Marmol; el Uruguay cuenta con Rodo y con su gran poeta 
Zorrilla de San Martin; el Pert’ ha producido a Ricardo Palma, y 
José Santos Chocano; el Ecuador a Juan Montalvo; Nicaragua a 
Rubén Dario, el mas grande de los poetas castellanos modernos, que 
apenas hace poco bajé al sepulcro en el suelo de su patria; Cuba, a 
Marti, Juan Clemente Zenea y Heredia; Venezuela a Bello y a Diaz 
Rodriguez; Méjico ofrece de la opulencia de su seno contingente 
inapreciable al acerbo de la literatura hispanoamericana. Tuvo sus 
picarescos, como el “Pensador Mejicano,” sus clasicos como Carpio 
y Pesado, sus realistas como “Facundo” y “Micrdés,” sus grandes 
oradores como Ramirez y Altamirano, sus romanticos como Acufia, 
Manuel Flores y Plaza, su renacimiento con Gutiérrez Najera y su 
espléndido apogeo con Salvador Dias Miron, el vibrante poeta que ha 
escrito versos no igualados por ningun otro poeta espafiol; Amado 
Nervo, en cuyas manos se encuentra el cetro que al morir dejo aban- 
donado Rubén Dario, Luis Urbina, Enrique Gonzales Martinez, acla- 
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mado como maestro por la juventud mejicana, los ilustres desapare- 
cidos Justo Sierra y Manuel José Othon, poetas, y Rafael Delgado, 
novelista de correccién y dulzura inimitables, y otros muchos, unos 
vivos alin y otros muertos recientemente, que demuestran que las hijas 
de Espafia, las reptblicas americanas, han heredado de la madre 
patria, con el orgullo castellano y con la lengua que sirvid a Herrera 
para cantar la victoria de Lepanto, y a Quevedo para fustigar en in 
mortal epistola al Conde Duque, la misma mirada que se dirige a lo 
alto, la misma inteligencia que busca lo mas perfecto, y el mismo 
corazon enamorado siempre de todo lo que es bello y luminoso. 

Ahora, sefiores, para obtener perdon por las pobrezas de este <is- 
curso, permitidme que os dé algo tomado de la opulencia de la litera- 
tura castellana. Cuando aun no sofaba nuestra lengua en poseer las 
perfecciones que hoy atesora, ya San Juan de la Cruz supo decir 
cosas tan bellas como éstas : 


Noche Escura 


Pastores los que fuerdes Mil gracias derramando 
Alla por las majadas al otero, Paso por estos sotos con presura, 
Si por ventura vierdes Y yéndolos mirando, 
Aquel que yo mas quiero Con sdlo su figura 
Decidle que adolezco, peno y muero. — Vestidos los dejé de su hermosura. 


Si algo mas dulce han producido otras lenguas, no lo conozco. Ojid 
lo que Francisco de Rioja dijo a una flor: 


A una rosa 


Pura encendida rosa, Tiendes aun no las alas abrasadas, 
Emula de la llama Y ya vuelan al suelo desmayadas : 
iCémo naces tan Ilena de alegria, Tan cerca, tan unida 
Si sabes que la edad que te da el cielo Esta al morir tu vida, 

Es apenas un breve y veloz vuelo? Que dudo si en sus lagrimas la aurora 


Mustia tu nacimiento o muerte llora. 


Los que quieren musica en los versos, deléitense con esta magni- 
fica orquestacion de palabras. Habla Segismundo, héroe de “La Vida 
es Suefio” de don Pedro Calderon de la Barca: 


Apurar, cielos, pretendo, o ramillete con alas, 
ya que me tratais asi, cuando las etéreas salas 
2 qué delito cometi corta con velocidad, 
contra vosotros, naciendo ? negandose a la piedad 

Nace el ave, y con las galas del nido que deja en calma; 
que le dan belleza suma, y gteniendo yo mas alma, 
apenas es flor de pluma, tengo menos libertad? 
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Decid si no sabia instrumentar con vocablos el autor de El Alcalde 

de Zalamea. Apenas si, en tiempos mas modernos, lo iguala Espron- 
ceda en su Cancion del Pirata, de la cual es el fragmento que sigue: 


Con diez cafiones por banda, La luna en el mar riela, 
viento en popa a toda vela, en la lona gime el viento 
no corta el mar, sino vuela y alza en blando movimiento 
un velero bergantin: olas de plata y azul: .... 
Bajel pirata que llaman Y ve el capitan pirata 
por su bravura el Temido, sentado alegre en la popa, 
en todo mar conocido Asia a una lado, al otro Europa, 
del uno al otro confin. y alla a su frente Estambul. 


Véase como esa joyita hecha de fragilidad luminosa y de caricias 


perfumadas, el Madrigal, ha pasado por las épocas todas de nuestra 
literatura. 


Dice Gutiérrez de Cetina, el soldado poeta, a unos ojos: 


Ojos claros, serenos, 
si de un dulce mirar sois alabados, 
épor qué, si me mirais miraisme airados ? 
Si, cuanto mas piadosos, 
mas bellos parecéis a aquel que os mira, 
no me miréis con ira, 
por que no parezcais menos hermosos. 
; Ay, tormentos rabiosos! 
Ojos claros, serenos, 
Ya que asi me mirais, miradme al menos. 

Ningun poeta ha usado con mas acierto esa vaguedad aparente 
que se llega al alma, en lineas imprecisas, pero poderosa en evoca- 
ciones simpaticas, que el cubano Juan Clemente Zenea. Recuérdense 
sus bien conocidos versos : 

Sefior, Sefior, el pajaro perdido 
puede hallar en los bosques el sustento; 


en cualquier arbol colocar su nido; 
a cualquier hora atravesar el viento. 


Y el hombre, el rey, el que, a la tierra envias 
armado para entrar en la contienda, 
no sabe al despertar todos los dias 
en qué desierto plantara su tienda. 


La onomatopeya, no ha Ilegado en ningun poeta a mayor excelen- 
cia que en Salvador Dias Mirén, como puede verse en el siguiente 
trozo tomado de su poema “Tdilio” : 
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El ponto es de azogue, y apenas palpita. 
Un pesado alcatraz ejercita 
su instinto de caza en la fresca: 
grave y lento discurre al soslayo, 
escudrifa con calma grotesca, 
se derrumba cual muerto de un rayo, 
sumérgese, y pesca. 

Y al trotar de un rocin flaco y mocho, 
un moreno que cifle moruna 
transita, cantando cadente tontuna 
de baile jarocho. 


Monétono y acre gangueo 


que un pajaro acalla, soltando un gorjeo. 
Cuanto es mudo y selecto en la hora, 

en el vasto esplendor matutino, 

halla voz en el ave canora, 

vibra y canta en el chorro del trino. 

Etc. 

Todos los que han bebido sol en las costas veracruzanas, y los 
felices hijos de las islas que bafia el mar Caribe, sabran descubrir la 
musica que pasa, voluptuosa y ardiente, por estos versos inimitables. 

Concluiré con esta nota melancoélica de don Alberto Lista, que se 
me viene a los labios sin querer, quizas por estar tan hondamente 
hincado en el alma el sentimiento que interpreta: © 

Feliz aquel que no ha visto 
mas rio que el de su patria, 
y duerme anciano a la sombra 
do pequefiuelo jugaba. 

Tiempo es de terminar. Si la memoria infiel ha hecho traicion al 
sentimiento, perdonadme. Si habéis pasado un momento agradable, 
tendréme por dichoso. De agradecido me precio, y por vuestra ga- 
lante atenciOn os doy las gracias, feliz si acaso he desplegado con 
acierto a vuestra vista fragmentos de un amado paisaje que siempre 
gusta contemplar.’ 


GGUILLERMO A. SHERWELL 
Wasuneton, D. C. 


* Después de pronunciado este discurso han muerto la célebre novelista, dofia 
Emilia Pardo Bazan (1921), y el distinguido poeta, Amado Nervo (1919). 











VIAJES POR ESPANA 
V. Et Cast1zo HumorisMo CASTELLANO 


En el articulo anterior he citado las palabras de Unamuno sobre 
el castizo humorismo castellano. “La socarroneria es el castizo humo- 
rismo castellano, un humorismo grave y reposado, sentencioso y fle- 
matico; el humorismo del bachiller Sansén Carrasco, que se bate 
caballerosamente con Don Quijote con toda la solemnidad que requie- 
re el caso, y que acaba tomando el juego en serio.” Pero no vayan 
a creer mis lectores que la socarroneria castellana lleva consigo la 
burla irénica dirigida a la persona de quien uno quiere burlarse de 
veras. El castizo humorismo castellano es un humorismo humano, 
una socarroneria caritativa, un afan de obrar y de decir las cosas para 
que goce el espiritu y sobre todo sin el menor deseo de aplastar a 
nadie. Y en esto se diferencia el castizo humorismo castellano del 
humorismo de otras gentes. El humorismo inglés, por ejemplo, es 
frio y aplastador, donde se trata casi siempre de vencidos y vence- 
dores. Mucha razon tiene Unamuno cuando dice que acaba tomando 
el juego en serio, pero considerado del punto de vista del yanqui diria- 
mos que el humorismo castellano a veces acaba tomando en broma 
cosas que a nosotros nos parecen serias. Pero sea como fuere, el 
castizo humorismo castellano a nadie hiere y a todos complace. Y la 
complacencia del humorismo castellano nace de la satisfaccién orgu- 
llosa en que vive todo buen castellano ya sea noble o plebeyo. Cuan- 
do yo viajo por tierras de Castilla y hablo con los castellanos siempre 
me impresiona vivamente su fuerte individualismo. No hablemos 
ahora del individualismo espaol. Viene al caso en este momento 
porque es necesario observar que el castellano como es individualista 
respeta siempre la individualidad. Carece de todo egoismo y de aqui 
resulta que el castizo humorismo castellano es siempre complaciente, 
amable, caritativo. 

Al viajar por tierras castellanas he tenido muchas oportunidades 
para apreciar lo que es la verdadera socarroneria castellana. Uno de 
los casos mas notables trata de mi humilde persona. Trata, por mejor 
decir, de mi humilde persona y del sapo, porque a no ser por el sapo 
no hubiera tenido tan buena oportunidad para demostrarles a mis 
lectores lo que es el castizo humorismo castellano. Entre los pri- 
meros cuentos que recogi en la Montafia y en Castilla la Vieja hay 
una serie de cuentitos y anécdotas que cuentan una interesante his- 
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toria sobre el sapo, la rana, el topo y otros animales, que podriamos 
clasificar y estudiar con el presuntuoso titulo de La leyenda del sapo. 
Para que mis benévolos lectores no se queden completamente en ayu- 
nas publicaré aqui tres de esos cuentitos, de los mas breves: 

Este era un sapo que subia por una escalera muy alta, muy alta. 
Se tardo siete aflos subiendo, y ya cuando iba Hegando al ultimo 
escalon cayé de golpazo a tierra, y al llegar abajo dijo:—De eso 
sirven las prisas. 

Este era un sapo que iba caminando por un camino y llegé ande 
habia un rio y se puso a pensar por largo rato a ver como pasaba. 
Por fin se decidié a dar un salto, y did el salto y cay6 en medio del 
rio. Por eso dicen: “Eso es como el salto del sapo.” 





Ascuras vive el topo; pero bien ascuras estaba cuando cambié los 
ojos al sapo por el rabo. 

Y ahora vamos a ver un ejemplo notabilisimo de lo que es el 
castizo humorismo castellano. Al volver de la inolvidable Casona de 
Tudanca tuve ocasion de referirles a mis amigos de Santander al- 
gunos cuentos. recogidos en la Montafia. Ya estaba yo verdadera- 
mente entusiasmado con mis hallazgos, y seguramente hablé con 
mucho entusiasmo de mis investigaciones folkloricas, porque uno de 
los miembros del Ateneo de Santander, el distinguido poeta y amigo 
mio, José del Rio Sainz, sin duda un poco sorprendido de que en 
pleno siglo veinte, cuando mil problemas de verdadera importancia 
abrumaban a la pobre Espafia, llegase de los Estados Unidos un 
yanqui sin mas proposito que el de recoger cuentos populares es- 
panoles o tal vez nada mas que para dar al mundo un buen ejemplo 
del castizo humorismo castellano, empufié la pluma y escribio el 
siguiente articulo, que se publicé en /! Imparcial de Madrid con fecha 
de diez de agosto de 1920: 


CARTAS MONTANESAS 


INVESTIGACIONES DEL SABIO Mr. Espinosa 


El reducido espacio que los perjédicos provincianos pueden con- 
ceder a la actualidad, y la avalancha de noticias que estos dias pesan 
sobre sus columnas, ha sido causa de que hayan quedado en el silen- 
cio los trabajos que esta efectuando en Santander un sabio professor 
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norteamericano de la Universidad de Stanford, California, Mr. Es- 
pinosa, erudito que cultiva exclusivamente la especialidad del folklore. 

Mister Espinosa, aunque ostenta un rancio apellido castellano que 
indica bien a las claras su espafiola ascendencia, es, sin embargo, 
yanqui de nacimiento y de corazon. Bastara que digamos en lo que 
se entretiene para que se comprenda nuestro aserto. A un espajfiol 
no se le ocurriria lo que este hijo de los Estados Unidos esta haciendo 
entre la indiferencia y la incomprensi6n generales. 

Alla, en su patria, se dedicé a estudiar el tesoro folklorico y a 
desentrafiar sus raices. Vivid en los ranchos de los indios y hasta 
sospechamos que se pintarrajed la cara y se adornd con plumas 
su inteligente cabeza de pensador para captarse la confianza de 
sus huéspedes y posesionarse de sus secretos. Pacientemente oia 
sus cuentos, sus consejas y sus refranes y tomaba nota en su cartera. 
Cuando tuvo anotados unos cuantos miles de estos vestigios de la sa- 
biduria popular aborigen, se sintid inquietado por una duda, que no 
tardo en convertirse en obsesion. Sospecho el sabio que el cuento 
aquel del rabo del sapo que los indios le contaron en sus vivaques era 
un cuento de importacion, llevado a las praderias de la virgen Amé- 
rica, como el alcohol y otros productos civilizadores, por el conquista- 
dor europeo. Y a Europa vino a buscar el origen del cuento, hallarase 
donde se hallase. En Santander encontro un precioso auxiliar en la 
persona del simpatico y culto archivero de la biblioteca de Menéndez 
v Pelayo, D. Miguel Artigas. Pacientemente durante muchos dias, 
mister Espinosa ha visitado los asilos provinciales, donde hay recogi- 
dos ancianos de todos los Ayuntamientos de la provincia. Y, alli, 
sentado entre ellos, como antes lo estuvo entre los indios, les ha ido 
haciendo la siguiente pregunta: 

—éY por qué perdié su rabo el sapo? 

Estas primeras investigaciones no dieron un gran resultado. Los 
ancianos de ambos sexos le contaban distintos cuentos de sus comar- 
cas que, si contribuian a aumentar el caudal folklorico del sabio pro- 
fesor, dejaban incontestada la pregunta y sin resolver el inquietante 
enigma. No se desanimo por eso nuestro hombre. La tenacidad es 
una de las grandes virtudes norteamericanas. Y sabiendo que en el 
apartado valle de Tudanca existian tradiciones orales de afiejo sabor, 
alla se fué, y a caballo y por las veredas de los montes, porque el 
viaje es tan incémodo como pintoresco, no paré hasta estar en con- 
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tacto con los ancianos del pais. La misma pregunta les fué hecha a 
todos ellos : 

—2iPor qué perdio su rabo el sapo? 

Aqui el éxito corono sus esfuerzos. Un viejo ladino y sabihondo 
de los que inmortalizé Pereda le respondio sin vacilar : 

—Porque se lo cambid por los ojos al topo. 

Y con todo detalle le fué referido el cuento ingenuo, de sabor 
primitivo, el mismo que oyo en los ranchos indios, y cuyo abolengo 
europeo y montafiés quedaba plenamente demostrado. No fué esto 
solo. A propdsito del sapo, hay en Tudanca un verdadero caudal 
romancesco, y mister Espinosa volvié de alli con tal cantidad de notas 
y apuntes que bien le permitiran nutrir diez o doce gruesos voltimenes 
destinados a enriquecer la biblioteca de la Universidad californiana. 

Seguramente, mister Espinosa es hoy el hombre mas documentado 
del mundo en cuanto al refranero del sapo se refiere. Y nuestro sabio 
esta contentisimo. Podemos afirmar que no se cambiaria por cual- 
quiera de esos grandes reyes de la industria de su pais. 

Nosotros hemos hablado con él y recogido sus impresiones : 

—Ustedes los espafioles— nos dijo ——no se ocupan en nada prac- 
tico. Hoy tenian el enigma del sapo por descubrir. Es una lastima. 


Y dicho esto, se vino con nosotros a la Plaza, donde Belmonte. 
Fortuna y Varelito iban a estoquear seis murubes. 


José del Rio Sainz 
Santander, 8 agosto, 1920. 


Los lectores perdonaran el que haya citado todo el articulo de 
nuestro distinguido amigo. Lo hago por ser como ya he dicho uno 
de los mejores ejemplos que conozco del castizo humorismo castellano. 
Que sirva también para demostrarle a mi amigo que he sabido com- 
prender, apreciar y agradecer no solamente su humorismo castellano 
sino que también su generosa simpatia. De las corridas de toros 
hablaré en otra ocasién. Solo diré ahora que en la enumeracion de 
los toreros que hace nuestro amigo falta el nombre de Gallo, el her- 
mano del desafortunado Gallito, sin duda porque el dia que yo le vi 
en Santander no se dedicé con mucho brio a estoquear murubes. Al 
contrario anduvo toda la tarde huyendo del toro. 


AvuRELIO M. Espinosa 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY 

















GUILLERMO DIAZ-CANEJA 


If art involves largely the truthful depiction of familiar scenes, 
then Guillermo Diaz-Caneja is an artist. However, this Spanish 
author would be the first to disapprove exaggerated praise for his 
novels. Sincerity is the keynote of his nature, and devotion to truth 
is the striking characteristic of his literary work. 

As has been said by so weighty an authority as José Rodriguez 
Carracido: “Sefior Diaz-Caneja draws his characters from the life 
roundabout him.” In his novels the reader becomes acquainted with 
the Spanish people as they really are; he encounters the people of 
Madrid, or of the provinces, in an ordinary setting, playing their 
parts as in real life, rather than as actors and actresses tricked out 
io assume a role on the stage. Their value to the American reader 
is mainly due to this fact. Moreover, his work is never dull and 
heavy ; instead of wading through long pages of tedious description, 
the mental impression is gained swiftly by character drawing done 
with a few incisive lines and by happy turns of conversation. 

Senior Diaz-Caneja is a quiet, unassuming student of life, an im- 
passioned observer, whose studies of actualities result in novels. He 
is an ardent admirer of Benito Pérez Galdos, and at the beginning of 
his literary career he was a frequenter of the house of “Don Benito,” 
as Galdés was affectionately called. Diaz-Caneja enjoys a certain 
advantage in not having been influenced by foreign literatures ; thus 
his work becomes a peculiarly Spanish expression. He concerns 
himself less with accounts of social excesses, with the corruption of 
urban manners, than did Pereda, or Galddos, although he is in an 
advantageous position for observing every side of life, on account 
of his official connection with the Spanish Senate. His stories are 
more frequently constructed with the Spanish home for a back- 
ground. In “El Sobre en Blanco” (The Unaddressed Envelope) the 
conflict wages between the domestic hearth and the theatre. Alberto 
Galvan, the young husband, is a typical Spaniard in his viewpoint 
concerning woman's sphere and the sanctity of the home, and in his 
estimate of the perversity of modern standards. Maria Quer, the 
wife, less fortunate as a child in her home surroundings than Alberto, 
is beguiled by the fleeting and costly pleasures of the hour. She 
demands independence and the right to live her own life. The same 
question, it seems, that has convulsed England, and that has been so 
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magnanimously settled by the men of the United States, is beginning 
to stir Spain. Against his better judgment, Alberto consents to his 
wife’s appearance upon the stage. Friction develops into tragedy, 
but, in the end, the home triumphs. For this reason, coinciding as it 
does with the Spanish masculine viewpoint, and because of the ex- 
cellence of its literary quality, “El Sobre en Blanco” received the- 
prize of the Spanish Academy. 

The pictures of the “old-school” Spanish parents in “El Sobre 
en Blanco,” and in the two volumes that preceded it, “La Deseada,” 
and “La Pecadora,” as well as in a more recent book, “Pilar Guerra,” 
every reader will remember with satisfaction. They bring the real- 
ization that from homes founded by sterling, honorable people of 
this solid old type have come the men and women who have done 
most to honor the Spanish nation. “La Deseada,” telling the story of 
the ruination of another home, and the wreck of the lives of some of 
the members through the drunkenness of the young man who had 
been upright until his better instincts were deadened by the fumes of 
alcohol, might well exert an influence in a campaign against the evils 
of over-indulgence. Nevertheless, this is one of the most artistic 
and absorbing of the works of Diaz-Caneja, and is by no means sug- 
gestive of atract. In “La Pecadora” the home is irrevocably, tragi- 
cally destroyed through the baneful influence of “The Sinner” over 
the life of the young physician. The book is written in the form of 
a confession by the young doctor, when, now too late, with his de- 
voted wife dead by her own hand, his parents having previously died 
broken-hearted, he threw off the shackles of passion that bound 
him to the woman of evil, and made the tragic revelation that it was 
he himself who had ruined the lives of those who were dear to him, 
and had blighted his own. 

“EL Sobre en Blanco” and “Pilar Guerra” are being dramatized 
for the Spanish stage. The action in these books, handled by capa- 
ble Spanish dramatists, will undoubtedly make a strong appeal 
through this medium. Diaz-Caneja is fortunate in being gifted with 
a sense of humor, a quality somewhat rare among recent Spanish 
authors. Thus his books have the proportion and the balance so im- 
perative for dramatic adaptation. 

Diaz-Caneja may not be a genius, but he is a writer who works 
steadily, persistently, ever growing in popularity at home, and gain- 
ing wider recognition abroad. “He is not one of those,” writes José 
Rodriguez Carracido, “who take their wares to market in the attitude 
of a mendicant for notoriety, attracting attention by the strident 
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notes of libertinism.” It is believed that the recognition he has won 
is based upon something more enduring than that attained by many 
writers who claim indulgence for tales of an objectionable character 
under the pretense that these are demanded by the modern reader. 
His Spanish is rich, chaste, sonorous. It is slightly less easy to read 
than the Spanish of Pérez Galdés, who was not a little influenced in 
his style by the knowledge of English he acquired in his youth, and 
by his deep reading of Dickens. For that very reason the Diaz- 
Caneja books are better for the student, as they are more thoroughly 
Spanish. 

A volume of short stories entitled “Escuela de Humorismo,” 
which appeared in 1913, was the first book published by Diaz-Caneja. 
His most recent work, “El Vuelo de la Dicha,” is a light, entertaining 
novel with its scene laid in a pueblo not far from the city of the 
Court. Happening to be published at a moment when Spain is over- 
clouded by gloom because so many of her sons are being called to 
Morocco to combat the Moors, the book serves as a welcome relief 
to tense nerves, and is gaining wide circulation, carrying its mes- 
sage of good cheer. 

The success of the novels of Guillermo Diaz-Caneja, the fact 
that they are running into one edition after another, proves that, not- 
withstanding the genre once sustained by Felipe Trigo, and which is 
perpetuated by Pedro Mata, Hoyos y Vinent, and countless others, 
the spiritual phase of existence is stronger than the material, and, in 
Spain, as here, the books that find their way into the home, and that 
give a worth-while fame to their authors, are those that may safely 
be put into the hands of the young. 

The rapprochement of nations, so widely discussed and so greatly 
desired at present, is aided most effectually by mutual understanding 
of the actual lives of the people of different countries. Spain has 
had her period of extravagant romance, and she has her literature 
depicting the extraordinary phases of the gay life, but back of all that 
is the broad foundation of the multitude that is engaged soberly, 
seriously, in the tasks of bread-getting as the basis for the kindly joys 
of the home circle. These people are the rock on which the nation 
stands, and without which it would fall. It is to the credit of Diaz- 
Caneja that he finds in this class the material for his stories, which 
reveal the tragedies, the aspirations, and the triumphs of those who, 
more than all others, make the true Spain of today. 


FRANCES DouGLas 
New Or-EANS, LOUISIANA 














THE FIFTH ANNUAL MEETING 


The first session of the Fifth Annual Meeting of the American 
Association of Teachers of Spanish was held on December 30 in the 
hallroom of the Franklin Square Hotel, Washington, D. C., with Pro- 
fessor Henry Grattan Doyle, President of the Washington Chapter, 
presiding. 

Professor Doyle presented the first speaker, Dean W. A. Wilbur, 
of the George Washington University, who in the absence of President 
Hodgkins, extended a cordial welcome to the members of the Associa- 
tion on behalf of the city and of the university. Dean Wilbur cited 
the fact that of the forty embassies and legations in the city of Wash- 
ington, five embassies and thirteen legations were Spanish-speaking, 
thus making Washington one of the centers of Spanish culture in the 
United States. 

The meeting was then turned over to the President of the Associa- 
tion, John D. Fitz-Gerald, who acknowledged the gracious welcome ex- 
tended by Dean Wilbur. He then read a letter from the former Presi- 
dent of the Association, Lawrence A. Wilkins, from Madrid, in which 
the latter spoke of the deep appreciation of the work of the Association 
which he had found among the educational leaders in Spain. Mr. 
Wilkins sent greetings to all the members and a call to increase the 
membership to 2,000 during the present year. 

In his address, the President reviewed the history of the Associa- 
tion during its four years of existence and also reviewed the activities 
of its members, calling attention to the various kinds of publications of 
many of the members ; to the participation of members of the Associa- 
tion in Trade Conventions ; participation in the courses of the Centro 
de Estudios Histéricos in Madrid, as well as in the summer session 
courses of the Universities of Mexico and Venezuela. In speaking of 
the official organ of the Association, Hispania, the President ac- 
knowledged the debt of the Association to the Editor, A. M. Espinosa ; 
to the Secretary-Treasurer, Alfred Coester, and the Advertising 
Manager, Erwin W. Roessler, for their faithful work, which had 
made it possible for the editorial board to announce that hereafter 
the number of pages of printed matter in each issue of HispANIA 
would be increased from 54 to 64. The members were urged to co- 
operate with the different departments of Hispania, sending to the 
associate editors in charge of such departments personal news items 
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and reports of local chapters. President Fitz-Gerald closed his ad- 
dress with a hopeful message for the future of the organization and 
with the stirring words of Joaquin Miller’s poem, “Columbus” : 

“Sail on! Sail on! And on!” 

Before presenting the next speaker, the President announced that 
word had been received that the title, Comendador con Placa de la 
Real Orden de Isabel la Catolica, had been bestowed by his Majesty, 
Alfonso XIII, upon the former President of the Association, Law- 
rence A. Wilkins; and that a similar honor had been bestowed upon a 
fellow hispanist, Professor Wm. R. Shepherd of the Department of 
History of Columbia University. 

In a most scholarly address, His Excellency Juan Riafo y Gayan- 
gos, Ambassador from Spain to the United States, reviewed the uni- 
versity movement in Spain from its earliest history down to the recent 
decree restoring autonomy to Spanish universities. 

Miss Carolina Marcial Dorado spoke in her usually charming man- 
ner on the topic, La mujer espaiola, voicing her earnest desire to 
make known to the women of America the women of Spain, and to 
carry the message of American womanhood to the women of Spain. 
Miss Marcial traced the history of woman’s influence in the cultural 
life of Spain since the time when Isabel la Catolica had befriended the 
discoverer of America. 

Music for the morning session was furnished by Senorita Estrella 
Amores, who gave a charming group of Spanish songs, “Vuelve” and 
“Sonando,” and Sefor Arsenio Ralon, who gave two delightful violin 
numbers. Miss Alice Burkhead sang “La Golondrina,” Senor Ralon 
playing the accompaniment. 

In the absence of Professor John Van Horn of the University of 
Illinois, his paper, “The Attitude of the Spanish Narrative Poets 
Toward the American Indians,”’ was read as the first address of the 
afternoon session by Mrs. Babcock, of the Joliet Junior College, Ilh- 
nois. This paper showed that Ercilla and other poets who described 
the Araucanian Indians of Chile showed a remarkable spirit of appre- 
ciation for the bravery and patriotism of the Indians. This spirit 
was mixed with some epic conventions and some indications of Indian 
savagery. Poets who described events in other parts of the New 
World devoted comparatively little attention to the Indians, although 
there is some evidence even here, partly friendly and partly hostile. 
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Afternoon Session, December 30 


In the afternoon session, which was held in the Law School of the 
George Washington University, Mrs. Maude Wood Park spoke in 
behalf of the National League of Women Voters and their plans in 
connection with the Conference of Pan-American Women to be held 
in Baltimore April 20-29, 1922, to which the State Department has 
asked the Central and South American states to send delegates. Mrs. 
Park pointed out that the members of the Association could be of 
great assistance by sending in names of Spanish-American women 
living in the United States, also names of women students in the 
United States, by sending in names of Spanish-American organiza- 
tions, by making known to the chapters the work of the Conference. 
The speaker also bespoke assistance in interpreting during the Con- 
ference. Representation in the Conference includes the government 
appointee, representatives of organizations, individual women who 
may come from their states, and also Spanish-American women resid- 
ing in this country. Information may be sent to 918 Munsey Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. The following resolution was presented by 
Professor E. C. Hills, of Indiana University, and adopted by the 
Association : 

Wuenreas, the coming Pan-American Conference of Women, called by the 
National League of Women Voters, to be held in Baltimore in April, which 
has the approval of government departments and the backing of the Pan-Ameri- 


can Union, will be in the interest of a closer relationship between the Pan- 
American countries, be it 

Resolved, That the American Association of Teachers of Spanish heartily 
endorses the calling of such a Conference, and that the Presidents of the local 
chapters of the Association throughout the United States be urged to cooperate 
with the League of Women Voters in any way possible, to make the Conference 
a success. 


Sr. Francisco Javier Yanes, Assistant Director of the Pan-Ameri- 
can Union, delivered an interesting address in his usual happy vein, 
eulogizing his fellow-countryman, Andrés Bello, and describing the 
gratifying progress in knowledge of things Spanish since his arrival 
in this country thirty years ago, when he was asked whether Caracas 
was in Cuba. Reference was made to the increased acquaintance with 


Spanish art, music, and drama, and to the work of the Hispanic So- 


ciety of America and the other agencies for the interchange of ideas. 
Speaking on the subject, Spanish for Culture, Professor Henry 
Grattan Doyle maintained that Spanish for culture should be the 
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basis of our stand against the attitude of those educators who stand 
against Spanish as a requirement in the curriculum, and urged that the 
commercial value of the language should be regarded as merely an 
additional value. If only the commercial value is to be emphasized, 
there can be little justification for teaching Spanish to the many. 
Professor Doyle presented the humanistic argument that it is the 
function of Spanish teaching to make the Spanish mind known to the 
American mind, and that the student so equipped will retain the cul- 
tural value of his study of the language long after other features of 
the course have vanished. 

Discussion of this paper was led by Professor Hendrix, of Colum- 
bus, who agreed with Professor Doyle, and added the point that the 
business man who would make successful use of his Spanish must be 
equipped with a cultural training, in addition to a commercial training, 
in order to understand his Spanish neighbor and do business with him. 

Professor J. Moreno Lacalle, of Middlebury College, read the 
report for the Committee on Realia. The report indicated the kinds 
of realia which could profitably be used in the different years of in- 
struction and closed with a motion that a committee be appointed 
whose duty should be to buy realia for the members, the committee 
to consist of members who expected to spend some time in Spanish 
countries. Motion seconded and carried. A motion was then made 
by Mr. Madison Stathers that the report of this committee be printed. 
The motion was seconded and carried. 

In the absence of Professor Arthur Hamilton, of the University 
of Illinois, his paper on The Grotesque Element in the Eighteenth 
Century Saincte was read by Professor Hendrix, of Ohio State Uni- 
versity. Professor Hamilton’s paper presented an interesting study 
of the evolution of the entremes into the sainete. Ramon de la Cruz 
and his disciple, Castillo, reworked the entremes, making it a serious 
play. Specifically this paper tried to show that the two Spanish 
writers of sainetes, Cruz and Castillo, largely abandoned the conven- 
tional “gracioso” of the Golden Age, in favor of a pseudo-gracioso 
type. This type was found in the preceding century, but was un- 
known to both writers. The distinguishing feature of this new 
“gracioso” is that instead of being the clever rascal or the fool of the 
Golden Age dramatists, he is “gracioso” solely because of his un- 
familiarity with the milieu in which he finds himself. 

Due to the lateness of the hour, the last paper on the program was 
postponed to a later session. 
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The evening session of December 30 was held in the banquet room 
of the Franklin Square Hotel, where more than fifty members en- 
joyed a delightful banquet. 

Dr. John J. Tigert, U. S. Commissioner of Education, made a 
felicitous speech, replete with anecdotes, expressing his cordial ap- 
proval of any influence making for better international relations 
through better understanding. 

His Excellency, D. Beltran Mathieu, Ambassador from Chile, 
was introduced by our President, Professor John D. Fitz-Gerald, in 
fluent Castilian. Sefior Mathieu gave a delightful address on the 
contribution of Chile to Spanish letters from the time of Ercilla to 
the present. 


The morning session of December 31 was held in the Law Build- 
ing of the George Washington University, with the President, John 
D. Fitz-Gerald, in the chair. The President announced the appoint- 
ment of Professor J. P. W. Crawford, of Philadelphia, and Miss 
Josephine W. Holt, of Richmond, Virginia, as members of the Audit- 
ing Committee. The first paper of the morning was read by Profes- 
sor Julio Mercado of the Commercial High School, Brooklyn, on the 
subject, Errores comunes de traduccion con relacion al estudio del 
espanol. Professor Mercado cited four main reasons for the failure 
of students to translate accurately : (1) lack of time, i. e., the impossi- 
bility of giving adequate instruction in interpretation of a foreign 
language in short class period to thirty or forty students; (2) ignor- 
ance of the syntax and grammar of the English language which pre- 
vents the student from taking advantage of such similarities as €xist; 
(3) omissions in the textbooks such as the inadequate presentation 
in the grammars of the passive voice and the gerund, also incomplete 
vocabularies ; (4) the failure of the student to understand that Span- 
ish is a language distinct from his own. 

The paper prepared by Professor George Irving Dale, of Wash- 
ington University, St. Louis, on the topic, The Function of the Text- 
book Reviewer, was read by Professor Kenniston, of Cornell. In 
this paper Professor Dale showed that the great demand for Spanish 
instruction had caused the market to be flooded with hastily and poorly 
prepared textbooks. In communities where there are inadequate library 
facilities both teacher and pupils are dependent upon the textbook for 
information. “Therefore, to be efficient tools for both master and 
apprentice, Spanish textbooks should be examined and approved 
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hefore they are used. It is the function of the texthook reviewer to 
analyze critically, minutely, the complete work, paying attention to 
every detail, pointing out the good qualities, the errors, defects, omis- 
sions, and misprints in order that the profession at large may derive 
henefit therefrom.” 

In a very interesting address on the topic, Facilities for the Ad- 
vanced Study of Spanish, Professor J]. P. Wickersham Crawford, of 
the University of Pennsylvania, stated his conviction that a large num- 
her of colleges failed to offer courses in Spanish, beyond the second- 
year work, comparable to courses offered in French. He also pointed 
out the scarcity of courses for graduate study, the omission of courses 
in historical Spanish grammar, which should be the basis of all ad- 
vanced study of Spanish, and the lack of advanced texts. Professor 
Crawford urged all teachers of Spanish to take advantage of such 
courses as are offered in our own summer schools and, if possible, 
those offered in Spanish-speaking countries. Although many can not 
have the advantage of residence abroad, all can keep up with the pub- 
lished work of Spanish countries. In conclusion Professor Crawford 
pleaded for additional courses in the college curriculum, more courses 
of advanced grades. 

Following this paper, the business meeting of the Association was 
held. The report of the Secretary-Treasurer, Professor Alfred Coes- 
ter, of Stanford University, was read and adopted. The report of the 
Auditing Committee that the books had been examined and approved 
was heard and adopted. The nominations of the Committee on 
lfonorary Members to elect Clemente Palma, of Pert, and Antonio 
Batres Jauregui, of Guatemala, as honorary members were unani- 
mously voted. 

The President reported to the Association the action of the Execu- 
tive Council in recommending the survey of schools proposed by the 
National Federation of Modern Language Teachers. Also discussed 
the proposal to affiliate with the National Association of Modern 
Language Teachers. This matter was discussed at length and not 
settled at this time. 

The suggestion of Professor Espinosa contained in Hispania, 
Volume IV, No. 6, page 284, to take action in the direction of official 
coéperation with the Centro of Madrid, was discussed. Objection 
was raised to giving the approval of the Association to the work of 
any one school or list of schools. A motion was made by R. H. Ken- 
niston of Cornell that the Association place itself on record as favor- 
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ing study i summer schools abroad where special effort is made to 
meet our needs. The motion was duly seconded and carried. 

The President then stated that in order to send a delegate to the 
Trade Convention it would be necessary to appropriate some money 
for expenses which the delegates could not reasonably be expected to 
pay. Professor Crawford, of Pennsylvania, moved that the Execu- 
tive Committee be empowered to use its own discretion as to the 
appropriation of funds necessary to send a delegate to the Trade 
Convention. The motion was seconded and carried. 

The motion of Professor Coester contained in the report of the 
Secretary-Treasurer that an amount corresponding to the amount of 
the life memberships be set aside as a sinking fund was seconded and 
voted in the affirmative. 

The President reported four new chapters formed and their con- 
stitutions approved by the Executive Council: Columbus, El Paso, 
Lake Erie, and St. Louis. 

The report of the tellers was heard to the effect that the persons 
nominated in the official ballot had been elected to their respective 
positions. A motion was made by Professor Doyle that the report of 
the tellers be adopted. Motion was put by Professsor Crawford and 
carried. The following officers were elected : 

President (one-year term)—John D. Fitz-Gerald, University of 
Illinois. 

Third Vice President (one-year term)—E. C. Hills, University 
of Indiana. 

Secretary-Treasurer (two-year term }—Alfred Coester, Stanford 
University. 

Member of Executive Council (one-year term)—A. L. Owen, 
University of Kansas. 

It was moved by Professor Hendrix, of Ohio State, that the Asso- 
ciation extend a cordial vote of thanks to Professor Doyle and the 
local chapter, to the George Washington University and to the Span- 
ish-American Athenaeum for the courtesies extended during the 
session. 

Adjournment. 

EpitH JOHNSON, 


Secretary pro tem. 
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MEETING OF THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL, 
December 30, 1921, Washington, D. C. 


Report was made concerning the vote of the Council in relation to 
the resolution that was to be sent to the General Education Board sup- 
porting a similar resolution, by the Executive Committee of the Fed- 
eration of Modern Language Teachers. 


The proposal made by Professor Espinosa on page 284 in Vol. IV 
of Hispania was also recommended for presentation to the annual 
meeting. 


The proposal of Professor Hendrix concerning the expenses of the 
delegate to the Foreign Annual Trade Convention was recommended 
for presentation at the annual meeting. 

Similar action was taken in connection with Professor Coester’s 
proposal concerning the setting aside of $600 par value in Liberty 
Bonds to offset sums paid in life memberships. 

The proposal for affiliation with the National Federation of Mod- 
ern Language Teachers, although approved by a majority of the 
Executive Council, is by common consent being held up so that we 
may make a counter proposal, which we think will be more suitable 
under the circumstances, the question under discussion being the 
manner of counting the membership of our Association for the pur- 
pose of establishing our quota of delegates. 

The constitutions of the Columbus local chapter and the El Paso 
local chapter were approved. 

EpitH JOHNSON, 
Secretary pro tem. 





ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SECRETARY-TREASURER 


The membership of our Association continues to show a gratifying 
increase. For the year 1921 annual dues were paid by 1,258 persons, 
and 21 became life members, making the total number of life members 
41. There is, however, a marked fluctuation in the personnel of the 
membership. Our increase can only come from the constant addition 
of new members. 


The financial operations for the year were as follows: 
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Recetpts 
Balance on hand fronr 1920 $276.09 
Dues, sales of Hispania and reprints 2,932.11 
Advertising in HIspaANIA 1,106.10 
Interest 25.50 


ed $4,340.40 


EXPENDITURES 


Annual meeting 1920 $36.00 
Expenses of advertising manager , 17.10 
Expenses of president of Association...................... 51.60 
Expenses of editor of Hispania 33.76 
Expenses of Secretary-Treasurer 160.96 
Expenses and fee of delegate to foreign trade con- 
vention oe 27.30 
ee ee 11.00 
Purchase of Hispantas for 1918 18.50 
Stanford University Press, printing of Hispania, 
notices, wrappers, and stationery... 3,539.78 
Mailing Hispania, regular issues ; 81.26 
3.977 50 
Balance on hand for 1921............. sess $362.84 


This sum does not represent the total credit balance for the year 
because there is a considerable amount uncollected from the adver- 
tisers in the fall numbers of Hispania. Great credit is due to the 
advertising manager, Dr. Erwin W. Roessler, for his activity in 
increasing the total amount of advertising. (Since the writing of 
this report Dr. Roessler has sent $509.60 to the Secretary-Treasurer. ) 

One reason for the favorable balance for the year should, however, 
be considered, namely, the payment of about four hundred dollars by 
new life members. It can not be supposed that these persons were 
merely paying a sum of money to assist the Association. Moreover, 
the forty-one life members who must be supplied with Hispantras 
have ceased to be a financial asset. In my opinion a fund should be 
created which would offset the life memberships in the manner of a 
sinking fund. 


Respectfully submitted, 
ALFRED COESTER, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 

















THE PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS 


(Read at the Fifth Annual Meeting of the Association, Washington, D. C., 
December 30, 1921.) 

Four years ago yesterday the American Association of Teachers 
of Spanish held its first annual meeting, in New York City. We are, 
therefore, still a very young organization. In this brief period of 
time have we justified our existence, and have our activities of various 
kinds, and our official publication, Hispania, been worth while? For 
the purpose of discovering the answers to those questions let us glance 
briefly at some of our activities. 


Since our organization, a little more than four years ago, at 
least eight Spanish grammars and Spanish first-course books have 
heen produced by our members: books planned to satisfy various 
methods of teaching elementary Spanish. In the same period at least 
twenty elementary Spanish readers can be credited to members of our 
Association; as well as some dozen composition books of various 
types, including commercial correspondence. We have produced at 
least two books that deal seriously with Spanish phonetics, and at 
least two more are known to be in press. In strict methodology we 
have produced, | believe, only one book ; but that book has been writ- 
ten so soundly that teachers of modern languages other than Spanish 
have admitted that, except in the matter of its bibliography (which 
naturally varies for each language), it is equally applicable to the 
teaching of the language that is their specialty. In the matter of 
annotated texts I have made no effort to learn how many have been 
prepared by our members since we organized. 


But the foregoing items by no means exhaust the list of the activi- 
ties of our members. Throughout the length and breadth of the land 
our members have been producing articles that are the results of 
careful studies of specific problems connected with the teaching of 
Spanish: syllabi for four-year and six-year high-school programs ; 
syllabi for first-year and second-year college classes; the position of 
foreign languages in the college preparatory and in the non-college 
preparatory curricula of both four-year and six-year high schools; 
the general problem of junior high schools and the position of for- 
eign languages therein; the problems connected with the foreign- 
horn teacher of foreign languages; the problems connected with the 
training of American-born teachers of foreign languages; the prob- 
lems connected with the poor teaching of foreign languages of all 
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kinds through the lack of preparation of the teachers, as a result of 
poor salaries that prevent foreign language-teachers from traveling 
as often as they should to the country whose language, literature, his- 
tory, and culture they are teaching; the problems connected with the 
poor teaching that is due to the persistent overcrowding of classes by 
administrative authorities who refuse to provide teachers in sufficient 
numbers even at the present inadequate salaries. Our members have 
been in the fore-front of all these activities; and in addition thereto 
have conducted inter-state educational conferences, and have made 
studies concerning the problems of certain state universities, concern- 
ing the problems of the public-school systems of certain states, and 
the problems of the normal schools of certain states. The results of 
these studies have been published, or have been presented to the State 
Governors, or the State Taxpayers’ Commissions, or to the Presidents 
of State Institutions of various types. 

For the past two years we have been represented in the annual 
National Foreign Trade Conventions, and our delegates have made 
reports of the proceedings, that show that our participation in these 
conventions has been thoroughly worth while. It is to be hoped that 
our participation in the future will be even more intimate and 
effective. 

The relations of our members of \merican residence with our 
members and colleagues abroad have been intimate, and reciprocally 
fruitful. Three of our members have on separate occasions addressed 
the students at the Centro de Estudios Historicos in Madrid: Pro- 
fessor E. C. Hills, one of the Associate Editors of Hispanta, in the 
Summer Session of 1920; Professor A. M. Espinosa, the Editor of 
Hispani, in the fall of 1920, while on a trip devoted to a search for 
old folk-tales and ballads; and our ex-President (who is now our 
First Vice President), Professor Lawrence A. Wilkins, who last 
summer addressed the summer-session students, and who, during the 
fall trimester, has been giving a regular course of lectures on the 
methodology of modern language teaching, with an attendance oi 
between fifty and sixty ; and who since then has given shorter series ot 
lectures in the universities of Valencia, Sevilla, and Barcelona. 

Two or three of our members have conducted goodly parties of us 
to Madrid for study in the excellent Summer Sessions just mentioned 
in the Centro de Estudios Historicos. It is much to be desired that 
more such parties shall make the ttip in each succeeding summer. 
Those courses are for American teachers of Spanish what the summer 
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courses of the Alliance Francaise have long been for our American 
teachers of French. 

We are grateful to our Spanish colleagues for the privilege 
granted us of making these two kinds of contacts with them on their 
side of the ocean. We are grateful also for their collaboration with 
us on this side of the ocean; for the teachers whom they lend us on 
occasion (granting them leave of absence from their home positions, 
when some one of our educational institutions asks for such a loan) ; 
and especially for the cordial collaboration they give us by their sound 
articles in our official organ Hispania, and by their splendid codpera- 
tion in the preparation of textbooks suited to our needs. 

It is earnestly to be hoped that we shall soon have firmly estab- 
lished between Spain and various universities in the United States 
a system of exchange professorships like that already in existence 
between France and some of our American universities, and like 
that which has just been started so propitiously between Italy and 
the United States through the presence in Italy of our distinguished 
Italianist, Professor Kenneth McKenzie, who is giving in Italian at 
several universities a series of lectures on American literature, to 
match a series of lectures given in English-in this country by a bril- 
liant Italian scholar who is an authority on comparative literature. It 
is also to be hoped that we shall soon have a large number of such 
exchanges with Spanish-American-countries. The movement that is 
carried on by the University of California in relation with Chile 
should find many imitators. 

As a hopeful sign in this latter direction we should mention sev- 
eral things that have been done by members of our Association in con- 
nection with Spanish-American countries. One of them led a party 
of teachers of Spanish to the summer-session courses offered by the 
Venezuelan Government in the University of Caracas. Another mem- 
ber led a large party of teachers of Spanish to the summer-session 
courses given by the Mexican Government in the University of 
Mexico. In both cases very special advantages and privileges were 
granted the visitors. Still another of our members is making a seri- 
ous effort to have a similar summer-session course established. by the 
University of La Habana. 

When we were established four years ago, some of our colleagues 
whose specialty is not Spanish thought we were attempting a destruc- 
tive rival association, and that our creation of HispANIA was meant to 
kill The Modern Language Journal. The first number of The Mod- 
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ern Language Journal appeared in October, 1916. It is published 
eight times (October to May, inclusive) during the academic year. 
The Organization Number of Hispania appeared in November, 1917, 
simultaneously with the tenth number of The Modern Language 
Journal. In those ten numbers, with 422 pages of reading matter, 
there had appeared just two leading articles on Spanish subjects, and 
those two articles occupied just eight pages each, a total of sixteen 
pages. In those same ten numbers there were six reviews of Spanish 
books, which reviews occupied seven pages. Thus the grand total 
was twenty-three pages devoted to Spanish out of a total of 422 
pages. I do not call attention to this state of affairs as a criticism of 
the management of The Modern Language Journal. The first editor 
of the Journal was my intimate friend, and I happen to know that 
up to the moment I am speaking of (through the publication of the 
first ten numbers) he had published every Spanish article he had 
received. The fact of the matter is that our Spanish teachers had 
not yet awakened to a realization of their own privileges and _re- 
sponsibilities ; nor had they yet awakened to a realization of the fact 
that, while they have many problems in common with the rest of our 
foreign-language confreres, they have a problem of their own that is 
quite clearly differentiated from and much more varied than that of 
our colleagues who teach other modern foreign languages. 

But even though my exposition of the state of affairs that obtained 
throughout the first ten numbers of the Journal is not meant as a 
criticism, I do feel entitled to point out that the Journal had gotten 
along very successfully without Spanish articles, and that therefore 
the creation of a magazine to publish only Spanish articles could 
hardly be considered an attempt to kill the Journal. Nor did the 
appearance of Hispania have any such effect on the Journal, as will 
he seen from the following facts. The first volume of the Journal 
contained 328 pages and cost $1.50; the fourth volume contained 462 
pages and still cost $1.50. Because of the high cost of printing as a 
result of war conditions, the Journal raised its price to $2.00 for the 
fifth volume, and published 482 pages. Its price is still $2.00, and 
if it maintains throughout Volume VI the rate of pages for the first 
two numbers, the volume will contain 488 pages. We examined the 
contents of the first ten numbers of the Journal (all that appeared pre- 
vious to the creation of Hispania) and found only twenty-three 
pages devoted to Spanish out of a total of 422 pages. An examination 
of the last ten numbers of the Journal shows the following pages 
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devoted to Spanish (despite the existence of Hispania) : Seven lead- 
ing Spanish articles occupying forty-seven pages; and seventeen 
reviews occupying thirty-five pages; a total of eighty-two. Spanish 
pages out of 604 pages in the entire ten numbers. The number of 
pages given over to Spanish is some sixty pages more, whereas the 
Journal increased its size some one hundred and eighty pages. So 
instead of being killed by the creation of HisPpAnta, the Journal has 
actually grown: grown in the amount of space that Spanish teachers 
have asked for, and grown in its total output far beyond its growth in 
Spanish material. 

Meanwhile, what was happening to Hispania? It started as a 
quarterly, which ran only 282 pages in its first year. As our mem- 
bership was small we had to make the subscription price two dollars. 
During that first year our membership increased so that without rais- 
ing the dues we were able to publish six numbers with a total of 328 | 
pages. In the third year we continued to grow so that, without in- 
creasing the number of issues, we published 340 pages. This brought 
us up to the high cost of printing that forced the Journal to raise its 
subscription price, and we seriously considered doing the same thing. 
The Association decided, however, that instead of raising the dues, 
or going back to four issues, we should maintain the same rate of 
publication and the same dues, and make a membership drive for the 
Association. During the early part of the year, while we maintained 
the usual number of issues, each issue had to run somewhat smaller. 
But the effect of the membership drive began to make itself felt, and 
we were able to increase the number of pages in the last three issues 
so that our total for the year is only eight pages short of last year. 
And in doing this we have not only not incurred a deficit, as was feared 
when the vote was taken a year ago, but we are able to announce that, 
unless all signs fail, we shall publish in each issue of next year sixty- 
four pages of text, and that the dues will remain unchanged. This 
does not mean, however, that we can rest on our laurels. Even at 
sixty-four pages in each issue we shall not be able to print all the 
material we should like to print. There are certain departments and 
features that we should like to develop, but that, even with our present 
increased membership, we shall be unable to finance, since, in order 
to take care of them, we should have to print more than sixty-four 
pages in each issue. 

So far I have been examining the question entirely from the point 
of view of bulk, so as to see whether there was justification for the 
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fears of some of our colleagues that the creation of HispANIA would 
spell ruin for the Journal; in other words, whether there was justi- 
fication for the fear that there was not room for both magazines. 
It has been clearly demonstrated that there is room for both, since 
both have increased steadily since the creation of the second publi- 
cation. 

Now, just a few words about the contents of Hispania. In the 
Organization Number of Hispania the following statement was 
made : 


The betterment of the teaching of Spanish in our schools and colleges is 
our chief aim. The pedagogical side of our work, however, is to be viewed 
from a broad standpoint. Real, sympathetic teaching involves more than mere 
class drill or reciting lessons from textbooks. The American teacher of 
Spanish of tomorrow must be well prepared not only in the ordinary school and 
college disciplines which involve a good knowledge of the language and litera- 
ture of Spain and the ability and enthusiasm necessary for successful teaching. 
Equally necessary is a complete and sympathetic understanding of the history 
and culture of Spain and Spanish America. For these reasons, Hispania, aside 
from giving to problems of pure pedagogical interest the great attention which 
they deserve, will also attempt to interpret sympathetically to our pupils and 
teachers of Spanish the history and culture of the great Spain of the past and 
present. 

Our journal has the noble mission of improving the teaching of Spanish 
in our schools, colleges, and universities, with the active cooperation of teachers 
and scholars of national and international repute, men and women who believe 
in the cause of education and who maintain high ideals as teachers and investi- 
gators. Our Association begins its existence with the vigor and enthusiasm of 
youth. Hispania has no apologies to give for its appearance. The policy of 
the editors will be the proper execution of the policies and purposes of The 
American Association of Teachers of Spanish. 


How far have we carried out that policy? A careful examination 
of the articles published will show that the editors have kept con- 
stantly in mind the needs of the teachers, whether in junior high 
school, in senior high school, in standard high school, or in college 
and in university. The articles deal with nearly every phase of our 


varied teaching activities, and they have been written by both teachers 
and scholars. 


In another part of that same statement from which | quoted a mo- 
ment ago, various special features were promised. Bibliographies 
have been maintained of five kinds and have proven exceedingly 
useful to those of our teachers who are not located near large libraries, 
and to librarians in various parts of the country: 1. School Texts. 
I!. Periodical Literature. 111. Contemporary Spanish Literature. 
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IV. Bibliographical Notes. V. General Bibliography. The school 
texts have been ably handled by two of our Boston colleagues: for 
the first year, Professor Joel Hatheway, and since the end of 1919, 
Professor Michael S. Donlan. The periodical literature was treated 
with discrimination by Professor George T. Northup, of Chicago, 
until he was obliged to decline reappointment at the beginning of 
this year. Both scholarly and pedagogical journals were analyzed 
with a due regard for the needs of our membership. We are fortu- 
nate in securing the services of Professor William S. Hendrix, of 
Columbus, to follow in the footsteps of Professor Northup in this 
important work. The section on contemporary Spanish literature was 
established later and has been in the efficient hands of Professor 
Federico de Onis, who keeps constantly in touch with the ultra- 
modern movement in Spain. The last two sections of bibliographies 
have always been in the hands of the present speaker. The biblio- 
graphical notes have been running commentaries on the most impor- 
tant items in the general bibliography that accompanies them; and 
the general bibliographies have alternated between Spanish-American 
literatures, and the current output in Spain, but the lists have always 
been made up from books actually in hand, and not from other bibli- 
ograpical lists. 

Items of Hispanic News were promised, and these have been 
supplied by various of our members; news concerning the death of 
distinguished writers or other personages of Spain and Spanish 
America; and news concerning literary or artistic events of interest, 
including university and educational activities, in all Spanish-speaking 
lands. There have been also several interesting travel articles. 

Notes and News concerning our colleagues here at home were also 
promised. This part of our editorial work has been very difficult 
because the false modesty of our members has prevented them from 
sending the news items to the editor in charge thereof. The editorial 
staff has at last decided to concentrate all that work in the hands of 
one of our Associate Editors, Miss Sylvia M. Vollmer, and our Edi- 
tor has begged me to urge our members to send to her bare statements 
of fact concerning themselves, or their subordinates, that may prove 
of interest to the general membership. By consulting the Notes and 
News published in the May and November numbers for this year it 
will be easy for our members to know what kind of items is desired. 

Information concerning the activities of local chapters should be 
sent regularly to Mrs. Gracia Fernandez de Arias, who has been effi- 
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ciently in charge of that work for some time. I wish to urge all 
Secretaries of local chapters to send reports to her after each meeting. 

The promises for the special articles on Spanish phonetics, Span- 
ish language and literature, the contemporary Spanish novel, and 
Spanish-American literature have all been kept. And of course there 
have been reviews of books other than the mere mention of them or 
comment upon them in any one of the bibliographies. And we 
have had some research articles, prepared by some of our foremost 
scholars. 

The other fear, expressed by some of our colleagues upon the occa- 
sion of our formation, to the effect that we were launching a destruc- 
tive rival organization, has proven to be equally without foundation. 
ur members have always worked loyally with all the other linguis- 
tic agencies, as the following instances, which I take at random, will 
show. Last year one of our members was President of the Modern 
Language Teachers of the Central West and South; this year one of 
our members is a delegate from the Modern Language Teachers to the 
National Federation of Modern Language Teachers, another is Secre- 
tary-Treasurer of the Modern Language Teachers and a delegate 
thereof to the National lederation, of which he is Secretary ; another 
is a delegate from the Association of Modern Language Teachers of 
the Middle States and Maryland to the National Federation, of whose 
Executive Committee he is President. Still another member is Presi- 
dent of our Washington Local Chapter, and Secretary-Treasurer of 
the Association of Modern Language Teachers of the Middle States 
and Maryland; and another is Secretary-Treasurer of the New Jersey 
Modern Language Association. Two of our members have been 
working a long while on Modern Language Syllabi for the Modern 
Language Teachers of the Central West and South. 

And at the annual meeting of the Executive Council of the National 
Federation of Modern Language Teachers, held last September in 
Chicago, all five of the delegates who happened to be present were 
members of our Association. Three of our members are at this 
moment working on a committee of the Modern Language Associa- 
tion, and three others recently worked together on a committee of the 
Central Division of the Modern Language Association. And we 
have by no means exhausted the list of activities wherein our members 
are laboring hand in glove with the other organizations; but I shall 
conclude this enumeration with one more incident. Our Executive 
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Committee recently took the following action, which was sent to the 
General Education Board, and is self-explanatory : 


The Executive Committee of the American Association of Teachers of 
Spanish wishes to support most heartily the resolution recently sent to the 
General Education Board by the Executive Council of the National Federation 
of Modern Language Teachers, suggesting the desirability of a survey of 
modern language instruction in the secondary schools of the United States; and 
we offer you, in furtherance of that project all the machinery of our organiza- 
tion—our National Executive Committee, our numerous local chapters scattered 
over the United States, and our national organ, HIspaAnia. 


We shall be glad to codperate with the National Federation of Modern 
Language Teachers in carrying out the survey in line with the resolution that 
they have sent to you. 

Our local chapters have been a source of great strength, and we 
ought to make efforts to establish more of them. A year ago there 
were twelve such chapters scattered pretty well over the country: 
New York, Washington, D. C., Chicago, Kansas, Texas, New Mexico. 
Albuquerque, Salt Lake City, El Ateneo (also in Salt Lake City), 
los Angeles, Northern California, and Northwest. During the year 
four new chapters have come into being: Lake Erie, Columbus, St. 
Louis, and El Paso (Texas). I believe it is no injustice to anyone 
to acknowledge publicly that the leading spirits in bringing about the 
formation of these new chapters were respectively: Miss Maud R. 
Babcock, William S. Hendrix, George I. Dale, and Miss Sylvia M. 
Vollmer; and I wish to express to each of them my hearty thanks 
for their efficient codperation. Efforts are already being made to 
establish five more chapters. 

These local chapters and all our members ought now to make a 
determined effort to enlarge our membership, since we are not yet 
reaching all the teachers of Spanish in the country, and obviously, by 
and large, those we fail to reach are precisely those who most need 
the ministrations of our Association and of our official organ. Like- 
wise every member should see to it that his or her school or college 
library becomes a subscriber to Hispania. The public libraries in 
large or small towns should also be urged to subscribe. 

Any persons joining within the next month will be able to get 
into the official directory that is to appear in February. This directory 
will naturally show who of the teachers of Spanish are sufficiently 
interested in their work to join with their colleagues in their efforts to 
improve our profession. 
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In an earlier part of this paper I spoke of the prospective enlarge- 
ment of HispANntA, as a result of our successful membership drive. 
That was only one of the causes contributing to our success, but it 
was a cause attributable to a multitude of our earnest co-workers. In 
addition thereto our success this year is directly attributable to the 
work of three men. 

Our energetic editor, A. M. Espinosa, has kept the quality of our 
publication up to standard ; but in order to do so he has had to refuse 
to publish some of the material that has reached him. Some of those 
refusals | know about because our good friend consulted me, in my 
capacity as Consulting Editor, concerning the acceptance or the rejec- 
tion thereof. 

(Jur cautious, painstaking Secretary-Treasurer, Alfred Coester, 
has watched our bills and our receipts, and has planned everything 
so carefully that we are able to announce an increase in the size of 
Hispanta for the coming year. 

And our wide-awake, hustling Advertising Manager, Erwin W. 
Roessler, has been securing a constantly increasing volume of regular 
advertising for H1tspanra, which has been good for the Association’s 
need, and, as the mailing list has grown larger, good for the adver- 
tisers. ; 

To each of these men I wish to express my deep appreciation of 
their loyalty to the Association and to me during the year that is 
closing. 


- The record of our four years of achievement is one that ought 


to encourage us to still greater efforts and still greater efficiency. 
There is much work that is crying to be done and as yet we are only 
a few to undertake it. In the face of the enormous task that still lies 
ahead of us and despite the opposition of those who would try to dis- 
courage us and weaken our hands, I would bid you, in the words that 
our immortal poet, Joaquin Miller, put on the lips of Columbus even 


in his darkest hour: 
“Sail on, and on, and on.” 


Joun D. Frrz-Geracp 


UNIverRSITY oF ILLINOIS 














A SUMMER IN SPAIN 


During the pasi spring, a group of students and teachers was formed for 
the purpose of going to Spain to visit the country and study her language. 
The group was under the direction of Professor Joaquin Ortega of the 
Department of Spanish of the University of Wisconsin, and Mr. Lawrence A. 
Wilkins, Director of Modern Languages in the schools of the city of New 
York. We gathered at New York City on the 25th of June and sailed on the 
steamship “Chicago” of the French Line for Havre. After many days of only 
sky and water for scenery, we finally landed at Havre and got our first 
glimpse of France as well as of Europe. We were delighted indeed, but 
something lured us on still further, for France was not our goal. 

After quickly going through the customs at Havre, we took a train for 
Paris and soon arrived at that great city. There we spent several days, some 
of the party exploring Paris in automobiles and others taking trips to the 
hattlefields. Those who wish to see the battlefields in their original condition 
must go to France very soon, for the peasants are returning now, rolling back 
the barbed wire entanglements, and cultivating the soil again as best they can. 
Their courage should receive our highest commendation, for they are working 
with everything seemingly against them. In the midst of the ruins of their 
former homes they have built little wooden huts and roofed them over with 
sheet iron taken from the trenches near by. 

We soon left Paris and traveled all day long to Hendaya, the last French 
town at the Spanish border. Here we rested over night at a hotel, rising 
early next morning to go through the customs in order to cross the border. 
\fter a few minutes we were in Spain at Iran, a small border town in the 
heart of the Pyrenees. Here we boarded a train for Madrid, and all were 
happy to be at last in Spain and actually on our way to Madrid. The trip 
through Castile was dusty and tiresome except through the Pyrenees, which 
was beautiful and most enjoyable. Passing through the towns of old Castile, 
we so often heard the cry of girls running up and down beside the train with 
their water bottles, “Agua fresca, agua fresca!” and occasionally, “Un vaso 
de leche!” Finally we reached Madrid and were glad to take carriages for 
the Residencia de Estudiantes, where we were to spend the next four weeks 
studying the Spanish language under conditions more favorable than had 
been our privilege heretofore. 

During these next four weeks we took courses at the Centro de Estudios 
Histéricos in literature, phonetics, reading of texts, conversation, commerce, 
grammar, etc. Some exchanged lessons in conversation with persons from 
the city or with Spanish students from the Residencia. After the four weeks 
of study one could receive a certificate of attendance or a diploma. The 
diploma was awarded provided the examinations were taken and passed. 

Each week-end during the four weeks, a trip was arranged to some 
important city or town near Madrid. By taking advantage of these trips we 
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were able to visit many palaces and royal gardens, castles, and other monu- 
ments. 

Our first trip was to Toledo, where we visited its magnificent cathedral, 
which is closed in on all sides by private dwellings. The streets are very 
narrow, in some places just wide enough for the little donkey and his cart. 
In this cathedral, as in many others throughout Spain, we saw an endless 
array of hand carvings, jewels, vestments, and paintings. It is impossible to 
describe the many magnificent things these cathedrals hold; one must simply 
see them, and then he stands and gazes in wonderment, unable to comprehend 
the marvels presented to his eyes. On many altars there are virgins with most 
beautiful garments, or beautifully carved crucifixes, or again famous paintings. 
One of the finest of these paintings of religious subjects is the “Crucifixion” 
by Velazquez, which is in the museum of the Prado in Madrid. After the 
cathedral, we visited other churches in Toledo: Santa Maria la Blanca, San 
Juan de los Reyes, and the Convento de la Concepcién. Another very inter- 
esting thing in Toledo was our visit to the house of El Greco, one of the most 
renowned of Spanish painters. 

The following week we visited the Escorial, where we saw a splendid 
collection of paintings in the halls of that huge palace. The visit to the tombs 
of the kings there was very interesting. It is said that the present king never 
goes to the Escorial, for he doesn’t wish to visit the place where he will be 
buried. It seemed that there was an endless number of rooms in this palace, 
and each room contains at least two elaborate gold clocks. Later we went to 
Aranjuez, where there is another palace. Our last trip of this sort was made 
to Segovia and La Granja. In Segovia we visited the cathedral and the 
Alcazar. We climbed the towers of the Alcazar and from the top we were 
able to get an excellent view of the entire city. At La Granja we had the 
good fortune of meeting la Infanta Isabel, with whom we all shook hands. 
We went through the rooms of her palace and found it very interesting to 
see how royalty actually lives in the present day and age. After the visit to 
the palace we wandered through the beautiful gardens round about. These 
gardens were planned to resemble those at Versailles, with many elaborate 
fountains here and there. At the close of this very pleasant day, we took the 
train again for Madrid and after arriving there we prepared for the splendid 
treat we were to have in a trip to the south of Spain to visit Cordova, Sevilla, 
and Granada with its famous Alhambra. 

Andalusia! It was a magic word that seemed to cast a spell over all. 
We were really en route to the very heart of Spain. Our first stop was Cor- 
dova. Although we remained here only one day we managed to see the 
beautiful Mosque. Who could doubt its being a real architectural jewel after 
gazing upon that infinite number of columns and those exquisite mosaics? 
Through the courtesy of our excellent party leader, Professor Ortega, we 
enjoyed several privileges throughout our trip that ordinarily tourists cannot 
boast of. One of these privileges in Cordova was a visit to the private homes 
of the Marquis de Viana. Through this visit we saw how a wealthy gentle- 
man of the aristocracy lives in Cordova. Very interesting also was the studio 
of the artist Romero Torres. 
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From Cordova to Seville is a ride of only a few hours by train. We were 
a little apprehensive about going to Seville on account of the intense heat that 
everyone had warned us against. But the fear of our friends was to prove 
itself unnecessary, for in the four happy days that we spent in Seville the 
weather seemed to have adjusted itself entirely to suit our convenience. The 
Sevillians themselves informed us that never before had they enjoyed such 
comparatively cool weather in the summer. We were indeed fortunate not to 
have been subjected to the full strength of the rays of a tropical sun. 

We are all familiar with the way Seville, the home of art, of beauty, of 
romance, has been praised by the poets. Well does she deserve these songs 
of praise. Who could doubt it after having been in the sumptuous cathedral 
with its beautiful organ, its innumerable treasures, among which must be 
mentioned the monument dedicated to Columbus? A visit to the cathedral is 
not complete, of course, without ascending the famous tower, la Giralda. 
From the top is obtained a magnificent view of the entire city and of the 
Guadalaquivir. Among the other places of interest we visited were the 
Alcazar with its exquisite Moorish gardens; la Casa de Pilatos, one of the 
finest examples of mudéjar architecture and a reconstruction of Pilate’s house 
in Jerusalem; the church of San Salvador, the altars of which,are all carved 
gilded wood, giving the impression of solid gold; the celebrated Chapel of the 
Virgin of the Macarena, where come all bull-fighters of Macarena to pray 
before entering upon their life-or-death struggle. 

Seville as the birthplace of Murillo has succeeded in retaining the largest 
collectian of the great master’s work in what is known as the Casa Murillo. 

One of the pleasantest recollections of Seville will be for most of our 
party the delightful drive down the Paseo de las Delicias to the Maria-Luisa 
Park, near which are the exposition grounds where preparations are well 
under way for the big exposition in 1923. In the park itself we were especially 
impressed by the beautiful monument of the poet Bécquer. 

If the Alcazar reminds one of the Moorish civilization that once held 
sway in this part of Spain, the ruins of Italica just outside the city, the old 
Roman walls, the Alameda de Hércules recall the fact that another people, 
the Romans, have not failed to leave the stamp of their civilization in 
Seville, too. As in Cordova we enjoyed in Seville the privilege of visiting two 
private homes, that of the Countess of Lebrija, and that of Sanchez-Dalp. 
The latter is the richest man in Seville. The gardens of his palace, for such 
it must be called, suggest strongly the Orient, and contain one of the famous 
trees brought over from the New World by Columbus. 

Another delightful experience that we had in Seville was the private 
exhibition of Spanish dances we witnessed. Enough has been written about 
the grace and the fiery spirit with which these Sevillanas dance, and surely 
did we see them at their best that evening. Something we all enjoyed in 
Sev le was the trip to the mosaic factory. Here can be seen an endless 
array of pottery bearing weird but attractive designs in mosaic. Most of us 
could not resist purchasing at least a plate or two with the famous Arabic 
inscription, “Solo Dios es vencedor.” On our way through the factory we 
saw an old man about eighty years of age molding out of clay all sorts of 
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prettily-shaped vases. When we commented upon the remarkable deftness 
and rapidity with which he did this, he told us that he had been working here 
for over fifty years. 

Reluctantly we left Seville. Only the thought that we were on our way 
to Granada—the ancient capital of the Moors—the city that has more traces 
of Moorish influence than any other place in Spain, animated us. When we 
finally reached our destination after a tiresome day’s journey in the train, far 
from being a twentieth century limited, we stopped at the Real Hotel Wash- 
ington Irving, situated right near the Alhambra. We were determined to see 
this wonderful old Moorish palace under the spell of a southern moon. Anda 
we did! At about half-past ten in the evening we ascended one of the highest 
towers. Before us lay the city with its white houses, almost all illuminated, 
and interspersed here and there with dark, majestic-looking cypress trees. 
The silence of the night was profound. The conversation of our group had 
gradually grown less and less. It seemed as though each one had been placed 
under a magic spell and carried back centuries to a glorious reign of pagan 
civilization. Surely the memory of that enchanted hour will linger forever in 
our minds. 

After the Alhambra the next point of interest seems to be the Generalife. 
What impressed us most here was the path, flanked on both sides by tall, 
stately cypresses, leading up to the palace and its lonely gardens. The visit 
to the Cartusian Monastery was certainly a worth-while one if for no other 
reason than to see the beautiful sacristy with its splendid marble of the 
Sierra Nevada. The Cathedral and the Chapel of the Catholic Kings remind 
one readily of the part played by these monarchs in the conquest of Granada 
and the expulsion of the Moors. 

A very interesting part of Granada is the gypsy quarter. We not only 
drove through it but stopped and went into one of the gypsy caves to see the 
gypsies dance in a wild, frenzied spectacle called “Zambra,” which could hardly 
be described. 

One of the private homes we visited in Granada was that of Lopez de la 
Camara, situated on one of the principal avenues and furnished in compara- 
tive simplicity for this part of the country, but yet in exceedingly good taste. 
Another home we saw was that of Rodriguez Acosta, interesting on account 
of its underground passages. Besides these private homes we also visited the 
studio of Sr. Gabriel Morcillo and there made this great painter’s acquaintance. 
He has been pronounced by certain eminent art critics the best painter Spain 
has had since Goya. For the rare privilege of seeing the art of Sr. Morcillo in 
his own studio—for his work has not yet been exhibited to the public—we are 
greatly indebted to Sefiora de Rivas, the charming wife of the ex-Minister 
of Public Instruction. 

In the Albaycin we visited the studio of the English artist, Wynne Apper- 
ley. We had the pleasure of meeting the painter himself and of seeing some 
of his exquisite studies in color of gypsy types and of the surrounding land- 
scape. 

Needless to say we regretted to leave Granada. Before we realized it we 
found ourselves in the express that carried us back to Madrid. We were to 
have one more glimpse of the capital before leaving for Barcelona. 
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The single day that we returned to spend in Madrid was rather like a 
kaleidoscopic reminiscence of the numerous points of interest with which we 
had become acquainted during our four weeks’ sojourn at the Residencia. 
From the Mediéddia Station our ride back to the Residencia was a series of 
ejaculations and regrets as we caught glimpses of the Royal: Palace or 
Armeria, and when we crossed la Puerta del Sol and saw those stores where 
we had so often asked ;Quanto vale? As we rounded Cibeles, we gazed once 
more upon the imposing cathedral-like Post Office, caught a fleeting view of 
the Museo’ del Prado, where several trips had been made during our former 
stay to study Spanish art. We turned into the oft-traversed Paseo de la 
Castellana and finally reached the Residencia where so many happy hours of 
study and social life had been spent. Then a general packing up and leave- 
taking, an adiéds of appreciation for Don Antonio Garcia Solalinde, the 
Secretary of the Summer Course for Foreigners, and a last look at the 
friendly row of buildings up on the hill, and our buses clattered down the 
calle de Pinar to the station. 

In one of those luxurious European sleepers we were borne during the 
night to Barcelona in Catalufia. The great, industrial and progressive city is 
divided into two parts by La Rambla, a beautiful avenue, which we traversed 
from one end to the other, which runs into a little plaza near the harbor where a 
statue to Columbus has been erected. We visited “Tibidabo,” a modern 
amusement park outside of Barcelona at the top of a mountain reached by an 
electric car. We also saw the attempt of the modern world to rival the 
ancient—the construction of an immense cathedral—El Templo de la Sagrada 
l‘amilia, a work of exceptional beauty, begun some twenty years ago, and 
likely to have many more years spent on its completion. 

; Adiés Espafia! With great regret and longing we crossed the border 
into France to visit the southern province. Throughout the south of France 
we continued to find customs and distinctive notes which reminded us of the 
Spanish people. We visited historical monuments such as the Popes’ Palace 
at Avignon, the Roman Baths in Nimes, and other places of interest in Arles, 
Villeneuve and Pont du Gard. Having finished the touring of that section, 
we rode on to Paris and thence to Cherbourg, where we embarked on the 
steamship Olympic for New York. 

Our trip, which had included the most interesting places to be found in 
two of the European countries, was at an end and we were now to return 
with a fuller appreciation of Hispanic culture and what it has meant to 
civilization, 

It would be impossible to close without expressing our deep gratitude to 
Don Antonio G. Solalinde, Mr. Joaquin Ortega, and Mr. Lawrence A. Wilkins, 
all of whom contributed towards making our trip the success that it was. 


J. Horace NUNEMAKER, 

Denison University, Ohio. 
AnToINneTTE T. Lanc, New York City. 
Dorotuy R. Peterson, New York City. 

















COURSES IN SPANISH LANGUAGE AND 
LITERATURE IN MADRID 


THE ELEVENTH SUMMER SESSION FOR FOREIGNERS 
1922 
JULY 8&8 TO AUGUST 5 
JULY 8&8 TO AUGUST 19 

This session is organized by the Centro de Estudios Histéricos, an institu- 
tion established by the Junta para Ampliacién de Estudios e Investigaciones 
Cientificas of the Ministry of Public Instruction and Fine Arts, and valuable 
assistance is lent by the University of Madrid and other Spanish educational 
centers. “The session is under the direction of D. Ramén Menéndez Pidal, 
President, and D. Antonio G. Solalinde (Centro de Estudios Histéricos," Alma- 
gro 26, Madrid, Spain), Secretary. The aim is to offer to foreigners who are 
engaged in teaching Spanish, or who wish to become familiar with our lan- 
guage and literature, an opportunity of extending their knowledge by means of 
lectures and practical classes, given by specialists in their respective subjects. 
The instruction is supplemented by lectures on the history, fine arts, geography, 
and social life of Spain and by visits to places of interest in and about Madrid. 
This session, in virtue of the ten years’ experience and the constant advice 
received from eminent American and English scholars and educators, has 
reached a high standard of instruction, both scientific and practical, completely 
suited to the needs of English-speaking persons. The program is so arranged 
that students can register for the Sir Weeks Session (July 8-August 19), or 
for the Four Weeks Session only (July 8-August 15). The classes will be 
held in the Residencia de Estudiantes, Monday to Friday, leaving Saturday and 
Sunday free for rest, visits to museums and excursions outside Madrid. There 
will be two holidays, July 25 and August 15, the classes for these days being 
given on Saturday, July 29 and August 12. 

Four Weeks Session 
Lectures (required) 

Spanish Language. Brief summary of the history of the language. Thir- 
teen lectures, by D. Américo Castro, Professor in the University of Madrid 
and Professor of the C. E. H. I. Spanish with reference to the other Romance 
Languages. The more important analogies and peculiarities. II. Native and 
borrowed words. III-IV. Historical Phonology. V. The dialects. VI. His- 
torical Morphology. VII. Syntax: the article and the pronoun. VIII-IX. Syn- 
tax of the verb. X-XI. Lexicography. Regional words. Peculiar phrases in 
common use. XII. The Spanish of Spain or of Spanish America? XIII. Ver- 
sification (given by D. Damaso Alonso). 

Spanish Phonetics. Thirteen lectures (illustrated), by D. Tomas Nava- 
rro Tomas, Director of the Laboratory of Phonetics of the C. E. H. I. The 
organs of speech. II. Pronunciation of vowels. III. The consonants 6, d, g. 
IV. The consonants p, t,k. V. The fricatives c(s), s, 7. VI. The sounds r, rr, 1. 
VII. The palatals ch, y, li. VIII. The nasals and nasalization. IX. Group 


, Cc. E. H. Centro de Estudios Histéricos. 
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of sounds. X. Accent. XI. Quantity. XII. Intonation; general features. 
XIII. Principal forms of intonation. 

Spanish Literature. Thirteen lectures, by D. Enrique Diez-Canedo, Pro- 
fessor of the Central School of Languages. I. The Poem of the Cid and the 
Romancero. II. The great medieval prose writers. II. Principal poets of the 
Middle Ages. IV. Novelists prior to Cervantes. V. Cervantes. VI. Poetry in 
the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries (given by D. Damaso Alonso). VII. 
Main aspects and principal figures of the theatre. VIII. The Eighteenth Cen- 
tury. IX. The poetry and theatre of the Romanticists. X. The novel during 
the Nineteenth Century. XI. Galdés. XII. Poetry in the second half of the 
Nineteenth Century. XIII. The theatre in the second half of the Nineteenth 
Century. 

Special Lecture. D. Ramén Menéndez Pidal, Professor of the University 
of Madrid and Director of the C. E. H., will give a lecture on a literary or 
grammatical subject to be announced later. 


Special Courses for Advanced Students (Elective). 
1. The Novel in the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries. Ten lessons, 
by D. Américo Castro. 


2. Current Literary Movements in Spanish America. Ten lessons, by 
D. Enrique Diez-Canedo. 

3. Spanish Popular Music. Ten lessons, with musical examples, by D. 
Eduardo M. Torner, composer and critic of music. 

Other special courses may be announced later. These courses will be given 
provided there is a minimum registration of fifteen students for each course 
They will be held at different hours from those of the required courses and 
Commercial Spanish, in order to avoid conflict. 


Practical Courses (Required) 

Reading of Texts, with Exercises in Translation. Ten hours, by several 
instructors under the direction of D. Américo Castro. 

Conversation, with Exercises in Dictation and Composition. Ten hours. 
by several instructors under the direction of D. Enrique Diez-Canedo. 

Phonetics, with Exercises in Phonetic Transcription. Twenty lessons, 
by several instructors under the direction of D. Tomas Navarro Tomas. Text: 
Navarro Tomas, Manual de Pronunciacién Espaiola. 

In the detailed program of weekly work furnished at the beginning of the 
session, will be found the practical exercises which are to be done outside the 
classroom and submitted to the professor for correction and comment at the 
end of each week. To intensify the personal work of the student, as many 
groups as are necessary will be organized in order that there may be no more 
than ten persons in each class. 

Practical Course in Commercial Spanish (Elective) 

Twenty classes during the Four Weeks Session, by various competent pre- 

fessors. Each class will contain not more than ten persons. 
Courses of the Last Two Weeks 
Lectures (required) 

Spanish Art. Summary of the artistic life in Spain. Six lectures (illus- 

trated), by D. Elias Tormo, Dean of the Faculty of Philosophy and Letters 
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of the University of Madrid, and Professor of the C. E. H. I. Paleolithic 
painting. Iberian art. Roman monuments. Visigothic and Mozarabic remains 
The three periods of Arabian art. II. Spanish modification of Romanesque 
Gothic and Renaissance art. Mudejarismo. Severity at the Escorial. Reaction 
and barroque freedom. Neoclassicism. Romanticism. III. The most typical 
industrial arts: Mudejar ceramics. Renaissance ceramics. Porcelain. Iron 
work. Gold and silver work. Wood-carving. Textiles, embroideries and lace. 
IV. Spain's part in Romanesque, Gothic and Plateresque sculpture. The popu- 
lar movement for characteristic imagery. The schools of Valladolid, Sevilla 
Granada and Murcia. Neoclassicism. Modernism. V. Romanesque frontal< 
and mural paintings. Miniature under Alfonso the Wise. The Catalan giot- 
tesque. The Regional Schools of Primitives. The Renaissance. The great 
century : Greco, Ribera, Zurbaran, Velazquez. VI. The great century (contin- 
uation) ; Valdés Leal, Murillo, Carrefio, Claudio Coello. The Eighteenth Cen- 
tury. Goya. Painting after Goya. The great names of the present time. 

History of Spain. Six lectures, by D. Enrique Pacheco de Leyva, Associ- 
ate of the C. E. H. I. Prehistoric epochs. II. The dominations and invasions 
of antiquity. III. Unity, hegemony, and colonization. IV. Rise and fall of the 
house of Austria. V. The house of Borbén. VI. The loss of colonial empire 
and the reawakening. 

Geography of Spain. Four lectures (illustrated), by D. Juan Dantin Cere- 
ceda, Professor of the /nstituto-Escuela and Associate of the C. E. H. I. Physi- 
cal geography of the Peninsula. Topography and its relation to the fluvial 
system. Peninsular geology. II. Physical geography of Spain. The climate 
and the soil. The humid and dry areas of the Peninsula. Biogeography. 
Flora. Fauna. III. The great natural divisions of the Peninsula. Anthropo- 
geography and ethnography. The soil and the race. IV. Economic geography 
of Spain. Economic results of the soil and the climate. Agriculture. Indus- 
try, commerce. Town and country life. Geographical summary of Spain. 


Spanish Pedagogy. Two lectures, by D. Lorenzo Luzuriaga, Inspector of 
Primary Instruction, now with the Pedagogical Museum of Madrid. I. Peda- 
gogical ideas in Spain. II. Pedagogical currents of the present. 

Contemporary Political Life. Two lectures, by D. Manuel G. Morente, 
Professor of the University of Madrid. 

Practical Courses (Required) 

Reading of Texts, with Exercises in Translation. Ten hours. 

Conversation, with Exercises in Dictation and Composition. Ten hours. 

These classes will be conducted similarly to those of the Four Weeks 
Session. 

Excursions and Visits 

On week-ends there will be excursions to Segovia, La Granja, Toledo, the 
Escorial, Alcala de Henares, and Guadalajara. The Royal Palace, the Royal 
Armory, the National Archeological Museum, and the Prado Gallery, will also 
be visited. Excursions and visits will be under the direction of the well-known 
experts, D. Elias Tormo, D. Constancio Bernaldo de Quirés, D. Francisco J. 
Sanchez Cantén, D. José Maria Florit, and D. Angel Vegue. Admittance to the 
principal museums of Madrid will be free for students of the session. 
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Certificates of Attendance 
Students who have attended not less than sixty hours of lectures, practical 
courses, excursions and visits, may obtain a Certificate of Attendance for the 
session in which they have registered. Each excursion day counts for six 
hours of attendance. The students will pay three pesetas at the time request is 
made for this certificate. 


Final Examinations for the Diploma 

In order to obtain the Diploma de Suficiencia certifying an adequate knowl- 
edge of the Spanish language, it will be necessary to pay ten pesetas and to 
take the following final examinations: I. Dictation of a Spanish passage, 
twenty minutes. II. Translation, into one’s own language, of a Spanish passage, 
with the help of a pocket dictionary, one hour. III. Translation into Spanish 
of a passage in one’s own language, with the help of a pocket dictionary, one 
and one-half hours. IV. An original composition on one of the subjects of 
Spanish literature explained in the Session, without the aid of a dictionary, 
two hours. V. Phonetic transcription of a Spanish passage, with the aid 
of Navarro Tomas, Manual de Pronunciacién Espaiola, one hour. VI. An 
oral test in Spanish which will consist of discussing briefly a topic selected from 
various subjects announced beforehand. 

Due consideration will be given to the work performed during recitations. 
Those students will obtain the diploma who receive a grade above 60, the 
maximum being 100. Examinations will be given at the end of each session. 
Students desiring credit for elective courses must pass written tests on the 
subjects taken. 


TUITION FEES AND OTHER EXPENSES 


Fees for the Six Weeks Session (all required courses), 175 pesetas. 
Fees for the Four Weeks Session (all required courses), 125 pesetas. 
Fee for Advanced Courses (electives), 30 pesetas for each course. 
Fee for Commercial Spanish (elective), 25 pesetas. 


Fees to be paid in Madrid on receipt of registration card. Persons who 
arrive after the first two weeks will pay the fee of 125 pesetas, irrespective of 
the time of arrival. Other expenses are those connected with excursions and 
purchase of books, which do not usually exceed 200 pesetas. Persons intending 
to register should make application as soon as possible, to facilitate arrangements 
for the session. 

Lodging in Hotels and Boarding Houses 

The cost of lodging in Madrid varies from 8 to 20 pesetas daily in second- 
class hotels and boarding houses. Guests are rarely received in private houses. 
The management of the session furnishes lists of hotels and boarding houses, 
but does not hold itself responsible. 

Residencia de Estudiantes 
A number of students can be accommodated in the Residencia de Estudi- 
antes, Pinar 19, an institution dependent on the Junta para Ampliacién de Estu- 
dios. The Residencia, now occupying splendid new buildings, is open to both 
sexes, and has single and double (two beds) rooms, baths, shower-baths, medi- 
cal attention, a library with several thousand volumes, garden and athletic fields. 
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It is situated in the north of the city and enjoys a cool temperature. About 
fifty Spanish professors and students live there, affording opportunity to speak 
Spanish outside of the classroom. Frequent informal parties are arranged in 
honor of the visitors: Concerts, dramatics, dances, teas, and Spanish meriendas. 
The price of board and lodging varies from 12 to 15 pesetas. Persons who 
wish to reserve rooms in the Residencia are requested to make application as 
soon as possible. 
Exchange of Conversation; Private Lessons 

The Secretary has office hours for consultation. Arrangements for private 
tutoring or exchange of conversation can thus be made; also for instruction in 
dancing, music, painting, or any other subjects the student may desire. 





SECOND TRIP TO SPAIN 


To facilitate attendance of Americans, a Trip to Spain is being organized 
by the Instituto de las Espatias of The Institute of International Education, 
with the codperation of the Committee on Foreign Study and Travel of The 
American Association of Teachers of Spanish, and the American Express 
Company. Our itineraries have been improved this year. Our plan is to give 
a complete idea of Spain. In addition to a visit to Paris, “la ville lumiére,” 
our American friends will visit San Sebastian the beautiful, pearl of Vasconia, 
with its magnificent beach, meeting place in summer of the most distinguished 
people in Spain; Burgos, Segovia, Guadalajara, Alcala de Henares and Toledo, 
the old Castilian cities where was forged the genius of the race; the Escorial, 
in whose walls one sees the shadows of the Austrias, who, like the artificers 
of the monastery, fashioned with the mallet the political greatness of the Six- 
teenth Century, the royal palace of La Granja, imitation of Versailles, the 
achievement of the first Spanish Bourbon, which evokes our whole Eighteenth 
Century; Cérdoba, the holy city, where one breathes the sacred fire of Arabic 
civilization; Sevilla, the heart of Andalucia; Granada, beloved of Washington 
Irving ; Zaragoza, the glass in which one sees the indomitable people of Aragén; 
Barcelona, the modern city, commonwealth of industry and bold construction. 

In Madrid the students will live with a select group of professors, intellec- 
tuals, and young men who are dreaming of a better and nobler Spain. Guided 
by them they will acquire a more thorough knowledge of the language, and 
will see the more interesting sights of the “villa y corte,” the Royal Palace, the 
Royal Armory, the Archeological Museum with its halls filled to overflowing 
with remembrances of past civilizations of the Peninsula; the Prado Gallery 
with its immortal canvases of El Greco, Ribera, Velazquez and Murillo. 

Our purpose (realized last summer) is to show to Americans not only what 
is accessible to the ordinary tourist, but also intimate aspects of Spanish life. 
Availing ourselves of the kind offices of our numerous friends and the official 
support on which we count, we shall obtain privileges and special permissions 
to visit the studios of artists, private mansions, exhibitions of popular dances, 
etc. Twenty-eight persons, from every corner of the United States, were in 
our party last summer (membership list sent upon request). 

Next summer there will be a General Tour at the inclusive rate of $860, 
which will cover all expenses connected with the stay in Madrid while attend- 
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ing the session, a visit to Paris, week-end excursions to Segovia, La Granja, 
Toledo, El Escorial, Alcala de Henares and Guadalajara, and trips to San 
Sebastian, Burgos, Cordoba, Sevilla, Granada, Zaragoza and Barcelona; also 
other combinations ranging in price from $655 to $750. 


Services of the Instituto de las Espafias 

A booklet giving detailed information about these courses and tours has 
been published. Persons who are interested in the Trip to Spain, as well as 
those who prefer to make their own arrangements for the journey and who 
wish to register provisionally for the session (for which an application must be 
filled out) ; those who wish to reserve rooms in the Residencia (by means of 
a deposit of $5); to obtain lodging in boarding houses or hotels, letters 
of introduction for Madrid, or any additional information, should address Prof. 
Joaquin Ortega (in charge of the division “Studies in Spain” in the “Instituto 
de las Espafias”), University Club, Madison, Wisconsin. 


WILKINS AND SHEPHERD HONORED 
BY ALFONSO XIII 


During the past trimester American hispanism has been very capably repre- 
sented in the Centro de Estudios Histéricos in the person of our present First 
Vice President, who was for three years our President, Professor Lawrence A. 
Wilkins, who has been lecturing on the methodology of modern language in- 
struction, and in the person of Professor William R. Shepherd of Columbia 
University, who has been lecturing on historical topics connecting Spain and 
America. In December last, His Majesty graciously conferred upon each of 
these gentlemen the title of Comendador con placa de la Real Orden de Isabel 
la Catélica. Our Association is naturally delighted at the honor that has been 
done us directly in the person of our former President, and we are equally 
delighted to see that our colleagues in history have been similarly honored. 














NOTES AND NEWS 


On May 7 the pupils of the Spanish department of the Waller High School, 
Chicago, held a very successful County Fair, with the proceeds of which they 
purchased a mimeograph and a typewriter for the use of the staff of La Pe- 
queiia Prensa, the weekly organ of the department. Among the attractions of 
the fair were Una casa de misterios, Una pecina, Un kiosco de buena ventura, 
and Gitanas espatiolas (disfrasadas). 

At the Englewood High School County Fair on May 20, which was at- 
tended by thousands, the Spanish booth had on sale a unique attraction: a 
Spanish calendar in booklet form, designed and copyrighted by Miss Josephine 
Korten, teacher of Spanish, and dedicated to the pupils of the Spanish depart- 
ment of Englewood High School. 

Our honorary member, the distinguished Spanish philosopher and philo 
logian, don Adolfo Bonilla y San Martin, on June 12 took possession of his 
chair as a member of the Real Academia Espafiola de la Lengua. His recep- 
tion discourse is entitled Las Bacantes o del Origen del Teatro. The major 
part of the work deals with the origins of the Spanish theatre and it is very 
profusely documented. 

Antonio Lucero, for many years in charge of the Spanish work at the 
New Mexico Normal University, and later Secretary of State for New 
Mexico, died suddenly on May 27, 1921. He was a staunch champion of the 
best literary, linguistic, historical, and social traditions of New Mexico, along 
both the Spanish and the American lines of descent. 

Dr. A. J. Armstrong of Baylor University, Waco, Texas, is offering 
summer tours to Spain and Mexico. These tours afford opportunity for both 
travel and study because they are so scheduled as to include the summer 
sessions at the universities. 

Mrs. Margaret Burt is successfully carrying on the work in the Spanish 
department of the high school in Springer, New Mexico. All students whose 
grade in Spanish is above 85 per cent are eligible to membership in the 
Spanish Club, which is preparing a play to be put on in the near future. 
Mrs. Burt’s enthusiasm is indeed commendable. 

Professor Rudolph Schevill of the University of California leit for Spain 
last January on an extended trip of travel and study. In Madrid he will 
study at the Biblioteca Nacional and continue the Obras Completas de Miguel 
de Cervantes, a work which he is doing in collaboration with Don Adolfo 
Bonilla y San Martin. 


A circular letter was recently sent to the leading institutions, where Span- 


ish is a popular subject, asking for the enrollment numbers. The following 
replies were received: 


COLLEGES 
Yale University 293 University of Pennsylvania 1,100 
Harvard University 255 (2,903 student hours) 
Wellesley College 223 Indiana University $72 
Princeton University 360 University of Minnesota 885 
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University of Wisconsin . 1,091 Syracuse University 799 
Northwestern University 407 Vassar College 193 
College of the City of New York 310 University of Kansas _ 610 
Hunter College of the City of University of Washington 347 

New York 98 University of California 1,660 
Stanford University 575 University of Southern Calif. 676 

HIGH SCHOOLS 

Hollywood High 972 New Mexico Normal University 121 
Los Angeles High Schools 3,659 New York City High Schools 31,517 
Seattle High Schools 1815 El Paso High School 1,123 


The above figures are, in some cases, influenced by restrictions. Vassar 
College limits its enrollment to one thousand pupils. On the other hand, a 
two-year modern language requirement, especially since one year must be a 
continuation course, would tend to increase the enrollment. 


Professor Arthur L. Owen, of the University of Kansas, writes that all 
elementary sections of Spanish were closed when the limit of thirty was reached. 
This method has proved to be more satisfactory than trying to take care of all 
entrants. This same problem was solved by the University of California by 
finding room for the students in other languages, so no one really suffered be- 
cause of the transfers. 

Professor Stephen Scatori, of the University of Oklahoma, expects to 
organize and conduct a private party to tour Europe, principally Spain, and a 
few towns in France. This will be under the business management of the 
Temple Tours of Boston, Massachusetts. Professor Steinbrun, of the Uni- 
versity of Nevada, will also conduct one of these parties to France and Spain 
during the coming summer. 


The following figures, compiled by our enthusiastic colleague, Miss Edith 
Cameron, of Waller High School, Chicago, will prove of interest. Later we 
hope to secure similar information from other large centers. 


Spanish in Chicago High Schools, February to June, 1921: 


Total No. of high schools in Chicago. ...............0.....0....c-ccc0c0-sscoeeeeeseeeeeenems 24 
Total No. of high schools in which Spanish is taught....................... 21 
Total enrollment in Spanish in 21 high schools................0.............-.-0---- 7, 500 
Total enrollment in all studies in the Chicago high schools :.............. 40, 048 


[The enrollment in Spanish is, therefore, a little less than one fifth 
of the total enrollment. ] 
Total number of teachers of Spanish in 21 high schools........................ 65 


Sytv1a M. Vo_uMer 
Junior CoLLecEe 
Er Paso, Texas 
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REVIEWS 


El Palacio Triste, by Gregorio Martinez Sierra and Ganarse la Vida, by 
Jacinto Benavente. Edited with Introduction, Exercises, and Vocabulary, 
by Medora Loomis Ray. Ginn & Co., 1921. ix—144 pp. 


The educational world is indebted to Mrs. Medora Loomis Ray of the 
Washington Irving High School, New York, for two delightfully edited chil- 
dren’s plays, “El Palacio Triste,” by G. Martinez Sierra, and “Ganarse la 
Vida,” by Jacinto Benavente. 

The plays themselves, the one, rich in that idealistic optimism and humor 
so characteristic of Martinez Sierra, the other, appealing pathetically with all 
the art of Spain’s greatest modern dramatist, in behalf of the children of the 
poor, cannot fail to interest a large number, if not all, readers. 

The editor is well acquainted with the needs of second-year high school 
students of Spanish and has, accordingly, provided material for an intensive 
study of the text as well as a thorough review of the common difficulties 
which beset Spanish grammar. The exercises are abundant and varied; for 
every two or three pages of text, five different points of study are proposed: 
“cuestionarios” containing questions which cannot possibly be answered with- 
out careful study on the student’s part, “gramaticas” well graded and pleas- 
antly presenting for review apocopation of adjectives, object pronouns, irregu- 
lar verbs, uses of “por” and “para,” demonstratives, relatives, subjunctive 
clauses, etc., “locuciones,” a list of idioms found in the text with explanations 
in English and a set of sentences planned to illustrate uses of the idioms, 
“familias de palabras” designed to meet the needs of advanced students or 
those preparing for college, and affording a simple but attractive means of 
introducing the student to philology. 

In her preface, Mrs. Ray admits that the average class will not find time, 
probably, to complete all the exercises, but the book is intended to provide 
sufficient variety of exercises to supply the demands of all kinds of schools 
and ample enough material to satisfy the needs of teachers who use the group 
system of instruction and desire extra work for rapid sections. 

The vocabulary is quite complete, containing all the information the 
student will need for understanding the text, and spares the teacher the 
necessity for calling the attention of the class to that usually neglected section 
of text-books classified as “Notes.” 

While not wishing to underestimate the value of Mrs. Ray’s work in 
preparing such abundant matter for language drill, an excellent and sufficient 
vocabulary, an illustrated text, the reviewer would have been delighted to 
find more emphasis placed upon the study of the authors, both of whom so 
well deserve the notice of teacher and student. 


LeELLA Watson 


Santa ANA HiGH SCHOOL 
SANTA ANA, CALIF. 
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Index Verborum de Covarruvias Orozco: Tesoro de la Lengua Castellana 
o Espafiola, Madrid, 1674-1673. By John M. Hill, Associate Professor 
of Spanish in Indiana University. In the /ndiana University Studies, 
Vol. VIII, Study No. 48, March, 1921. Pp. iv, 186. 


Sebastian de Covarruvias Orozco was the most eminent lexicographer of 
the Golden Age of Spanish Jetters, and his dictionary is of such importance 
that no one can do satisfactory work in the Spanish classics without frequently 
consulting it. The first edition of the dictionary of Covarruvias, Tesoro de 
la Lengua Castellana o Espatiola, appeared in 1611. In 1674 a second edition 
was published, with additions by Benito Remigio Noydens. The second 
edition, oddly enough, is now the rarer of the two. 

It is the second edition of which Professor Hill has prepared an index 
verborum. This carefully prepared list, in alphabetical order, of all words 
that are defined or in any way explained in the dictionary of Covarruvias will 
be of great service to all Hispanists. The dictionary is full of valuable infor- 
mation, but much of the material is not arranged systematically, so that one 
might have spent hours hunting for a word that is hidden away somewhere, 
but with the aid of Professor Hill's index the word, if it be in the dictionary 
at all, can be found in short order. For this piece of careful, scholarly work 
all Hispanists are indebted to Professor Hill. 

E. C. Hitts 


La Oracién y sus Partes, by Rodolfo Lenz. Centro de Estudios Histéricos, 

Madrid, 1920, xx + 545 pp. 

Although Hispania does not as a rule review scientific works of a purely 
philological character, our readers will welcome, I am sure, at least a brief 
notice of the important work of Lenz which appeared last year in Madrid 
with the above title. Dr. Lenz may not be known to some of our readers. He 
is a German professor who has spent most of his life in Chile as professor in 
the Instituto Pedagégico of the Universidad de Chile, and is one of the world’s 
most distinguished hispanists. Heretofore he has especially distinguished him- 
self in the fields of Spanish dialectology and folklore, but his studies in Spanish 
phonetics and grammar are also well known. 

La Oracién y sus Partes is a work of minute investigation into important 
problems of Spanish grammar, especially syntax, methodically presented from 
the viewpoint of the parts of speech, as the title indicates. The work is in 
reality a general treatise on grammar based on the parts of speech, each part 
of speech being studied separately and according to*its syntax. Furthermore the 
author has attempted to study Spanish grammar in the light of linguistic psy- 
chology as expounded by Wundt. While in this respect it is not absolutely a 
new thing in Spanish philology, since after all syntax must be interpreted for 
the most part as a physicological process, it is the first time that a successful 
attempt has been made to harmonize Wundt’s general theories with the lin- 
guistic phenomena of the Spanish language. 

Professor Lenz is above all a teacher, and his work is especially valuable to 
Spanish teachers who are still struggling with the difficulties of the language. 
Its comparative character—comparisons being made on every page with Latin, 
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French, German and other languages—is particularly welcome to our American 
teachers of Spanish, most of whom know Latin and French or German. The 
teacher of Spanish who constantly uses Bello-Cuervo, Gramdtica de la Lengua 
Castellana, as a book of reference, will find in the work of Lenz now under 
discussion another most valuable and helpful guide. In general it is a work 
of the same category, although it is not a complete treatise on Spanish gram- 
mar. In the treatment of syntax it has undoubtedly surpassed Bello-Cuervo, 
although it is clear that in some cases Lenz has merely corrected some of the 
imperfections of the former. But there is another important fact to be taken 
into consideration in the timely value of the work of Lenz for the teacher of 
Spanish, namely, that he studies Spanish grammar historically, and his conclu- 
sions are frequently based on a study of modern Spanish, whereas Bello 
and Cuervo are concerned, as all know, chiefly with old and classic Spanish. 
Lenz has furnished us, therefore, with a most valuable addition to our reference 
books on Spanish grammar, especially on modern Spanish syntax. It is not 
only the work of a great scholar but also the work of an experienced and prac- 
tical teacher. Our teachers of Spanish will find in it useful and valuable infor- 
mation concerning the very problems that are encountered daily in the Spanish 
classroom; the uses of the article, the pronouns, position of adjectives and their 
meanings, comparison, the use of the various tenses in the indicative and sub- 
junctive, the passive voice, use of prepositions, etc., etc. In short, the book is 
indispensable to the teacher of Spanish. 

Although this is not a critical review of the book in question, it is only 
fair to state here that on the whole La Oracién y sus Partes is the work of a 
painstaking scholar who does not lay himself open to adverse criticism. The 
most critical reviewer could find very little to criticize. After a very careful 
reading of the book one has enjoyed it so much and learned so much that the 
defects seem very insignificant indeed. The historico-psychological discussions 
at the beginning of every one of the ten chapters of the book are of little 
practical value, except to the specialist in linguistic science. La Oracién y sus 
Partes is a book that the teacher of Spanish will use constantly by the side of 
Bello-Cuervo and the historical grammars of Menéndez Pidal and Hanssen. 


A. M. E. 


THE DIRECTORY 


The Directory of the Association will go to press about February 20. It 
will be mailed as soon as ready to those who have been good enough to assist 
the project by paying in advance. As the edition will be limited, orders should 
be sent now. Besides the register of the members, the book will contain the 
constitution and other information about the Association and its Chapters. 
The color reproduction of the Seal of the Association, which will appear as a 
frontispiece, will of itself make the book invaluable to all members. 





